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yh WEEK which has seen the American occupation of Iceland 
Wr (with all that that implies in the Atlantic), the end of 
‘we~ B the campaigns in Abyssinia and—unless some cleventh-hour 
USES hitch intervenes—in Syria, the maintenance of Russia’s in- 
_— domitable resistance to German invasion and the steady and 
» poof Marked intensification of Royal Air Force attacks on Germany 
. fp ssumes a place of some note in the annals of the war. The 

Russian campaign has first claim on attention. On the nine- 
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wenth day of the invasion the Russian front is unbroken, and 
exept in the White Russia sector the enemy has nowhere 
penetrated more than a few miles beyond the pre-1939 Russian 
frontier. He is running his tanks to a standstill, and all the 
nilway communications in front of him are broad-gauge, where 
his own rolling-stock is useless and the Russians can be relied 
m to leave none of their own behind them if they have to 
retire further. Hitler’s Blitzkrieg against Russia has definitely 
failed. He may succeed in his criminal aggression, but he 
wil not succeed in the approved German way. Meanwhile, 
the whole situation in the Middle East has been transformed 
in the last month. The Iraq revolt has been crushed, fighting 
in Abyssinia is virtually over and Vichy, having satisfied its 
honour, has called an end to hostilities in Syria. That leaves 
General Auchinleck to concentrate on Libya, where enemy 
movements will be considerably restricted by the Royal Navy, 
& its recent destruction of an Italian cruiser and several supply 
ships opportunely indicates. The terms of the Syrian armistice 
have still to be agreed on. They should, and no doubt will, 
be generous. No Frenchman, with the exception of a few 
Lavals and Darlans, is our enemy, and the sooner the recent 
unhappy hostilities in Syria, the direct result of German 
machinations, are forgotten the better. 




















Victory in Syria 

General Dentz’s formal application for an armistice in Syria, 
announced by the Prime Minister on Wednesday, seems likely 
to bring to a successful conclusion a campaign which it ought 
never to have been necessary for us to fight. It was already 
evident that the operations were nearing a victorious end. With 
Damascus in our hands and forces fighting over difficult country 
from the south and the east towards Beirut, a further column 
marching north to meet the armoured units which had pressed 
quickly on from Palmyra to within 15 miles of Homs, and yet 
‘other force moving up the Euphrates in the direction of 
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Aleppo, it was clear that the key portions of the country were 
about to fall into British hands, and that the main Vichy army 
was almost encircled. Its stores were probably becoming reduced 
by use and by incessant bombardment, and in Beirut there was 
trouble from the Syrian authorities and population, resentful 
of bombardment in a war none of their making. A little time 
ago Germans, enjoying tie hospitality of the Vichy French 
Government, were beginning to turn Syria’s airfields into bases 
for use against the British, The Government of the France 
that was recently our ally elected to fight us in the interests 
of Germany. We have watched the spectacle of Free French- 
men marching by our side against the French forces of Vichy. 
Now those same Free Frenchmen are called upon to take over 
the Syrian mandate. A grave danger to our control of the 
Middle-East is eliminated. Treachery in Syria as in Iraq has 
been stamped out. The success will benefit British prestige in 
Turkey and among all the Arab communities, 


Military Issues in the Middle East 

In his farewell message to India issued on his departure 
for Egypt General Auchinleck insisted that the best defence 
is attack ; and that if the enemy is attacked at a distance, 
wherever he is, the safer India will be. The argument had 
reference to the use of the growing Indian Army in East Africa, 
in Iraq, and in Syria ; and it is a reminder that the Middle 
East is the principal zone for the operations of our land forces 
and may at any time become more important still.” The 
commands in India and in Egypt, held by General Wavell and 
General Auchinleck are complementary. Old dreams of an 
invasion of India from Russian territory have ceased to seem 
fantastic. though the strong resistance of the Russians has made 
the danger less immediate than it would have been if Germany 
had won a quick success. The building-up of great military 
strength in the region of which Suez is the centre, stretching 
into Africa in one direction, and into Syria, Iraq and towards 
Iran in the East, is absolutely necessary in the defence of an 
Empire which stretches from Britain to Australia and embraces 
India. If India is made safer by securing our hold on that 
middle region so also is Great Britain. If Germans threaten 


attack there, or fear it from us, they are being effectively 
engaged or contained at a distance from Britain and India, and 
in a region where our troops can be reinforced and partly 
supplied from India and remote parts of the Empire 
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Mr. Lyttelton at Cairo 


Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of State representing the War 
Cabinet in the Middle East, arrived in Cairo last Saturday and 
is already exploring the immense field of work which lies before 
him. His duties will not overlap those of the Ambassador, Sir 
Miles Lampson. Aided by an Advisory Council, he will be 
concerned with British policy in regard to Syria, Palestine, 
Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Abyssinia and Somaliland but not Egypt. 
He will also attend to the question of transport and supplies. 
Relations between the British Forces and Free French, Polish 
and Belgian detachments have their political as well as their 
purely military bearing. Many administrative questions such 
as should not be left to purely military authorities have already 
arisen and will arise. The relations between the Free French 
and the British in occupied Syria have to be considered, and the 
re-establishment of a civil Government satisfactory to the Arabs 
in Damascus and the surrounding territory. The greater part 
of Abyssinia already looks to the Emperor and the British behind 
the Emperor for the maintenance of law and order. Mr. 
Lyttelton is the man on the spot representing the Government 
both in regard to delicate problems of inter-Allied and foreign 
policy and the setting up of civil Government. His task is 
one which calls for statesmanship of the highest order. 

























































Mr. Eden’s Promise 

If there are any among our allies, or Our enemies, or 
waverers looking both ways, who have any idea that this country 
would consider a compromise peace, Mr. Eden’s emphatic 
speech last Saturday removes all doubts. He declared roundly 
that we are not in any circumstances prepared to negotiate with 
Hitler at any time on any subject, and that we shall intensify 
our war-effort until he and all he stands for are utterly 
destroyed. That cuts the ground away from Hitler’s feet 
in advance before he launches the peace-offensive which he 
has been expected to make as soon as his preoccupations in 
Russia permit. The speech will reassure the Russians who 
can absolutely count on this country pursuing the war untl 
it is decisively won. It will encourage our friends in America, 
who may be sure that we shall not back out till we have made 
the Atlantic safe for the United States as weil as ourselves. 
Vichy will be more uncomfortable than ever in the knowledge 
that we shall make no peace until such time as there is no longer 
a Nazi Government with which it can co-operate. And what 
about the German people themselves? The time may come 
when they, too, tired of war and gradually becoming tired of 
Hitler himself, will be made to realise that they can have no 
peace until the whole Nazi régime is swept away. Mr. Eden 
also said that we shall help the Russians or anyone else who 
fights Hitler, without reservations or second thoughts. That 
is wise. There is no place for old grudges against a nation which 
is sharing the fight against the enemy of civilisation. 


The Ministry of Information 

The Ministry of Information had the uncomfortable ex- 
perience of being once again the subject of a full-dress debate 
in the House of Commons last week, but on this occasion the 
weight of criticism was directed against the Government for 
the paucity of powers given to the Ministry rather than against 
the Ministry for the use of its powers. Sir John Anderson, 
speaking for the Government, said that nothing was to be 
gained by putting the Minister in the War Cabinet, to which 
in fact he had full access. He could not be given the last word 
in regard to Service matters, on which the Service Ministers 
must retain the right to hold up news in the interests of 
security. Again, since propaganda on foreign affairs must be 
in line with foreign policy, the Foreign Secretary must be the 
Minister who indicates the target to be aimed at in foreign 
propaganda. The departments must continue to have their 
own publicity-officers, though they would be required to 
pool their resources—whatever that might mean. Nearly all 
the speakers who followed expressed their dissatisfaction and 
seemed to agree that no substantial addition of power had been 
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granted such as to give him real freedom of acti 
Minister seems to have won no real concession rs 
Government. Yet it is possible that he might have ow. 
if the demands had not been put too high. Obvious} e 
not be right to give him power to publish military = 7 P 
the Service Ministers might consider dangerous. Ob 7 a 
too, the Foreign Minister, subject only to the Cabj my 
have the last word about the trends of Foreign Policy 
the prestige accorded to the Minister of Information andi unced 
backing he gets from the War Cabinet in his dealing with Allied 
Service Ministers, make all the difference. Mr. Duf jrerally 
acquiesced, with no enthusiasm, in the latest compromise. vital and 
no one can be satisfied with it. Issue of news for home ft Presiden 
sumption is actually the least important of the Minis and the 
functions. What is imperative is to get accurate and COmplgdim gdmirati 
information to countries like the United States before pe i . 
and mendacious German versions get a start. Sir a i 
Campbell has crossed the Atlantic to drive that truth home se 
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The Government cannot be congratulated on its handling ¢ Indian 
the coal question. Last winter there was no lack of cod jumping 
the country, but there was much suffering from inadequa 


distribution. Now for the coming winter a shortage is for. 
seen which might have been avoided if miners had been reser) 


implicat 
pecessal 
cations 


or if even now they were brought back from other industris 
and from the Army. The amount of coal which will be saved 
by the Order issued last week by the Secretary for Mines wi 
be a relatively small addition to industry and is likely to caug 
much distress among consumers. The normal procedure wou ” 
be to allow consumers +o build up stocks in their homes during guarde 
the summer to avoid strain on transport in the coming winte, is prov 
Deliveries will not be allowed at all unless a consumer has lef PUPS 
than two tons of coal and one of coke in an importing ara ‘he ‘ tl 
or less than two tons in all in a self-supporting area. Not mong bellige! 
than one ton may be delivered in any month, and this amoux§ Both 
is not guaranteed. This means that there will be competition ff have b 
for deliveries of coal in the winter among all consumers, i-§ month. 


States ” 
or sugg 
iovalual 
unica 





cluding those who might have accumulated enough to cami of his 
them through the cold season. No distinction is made betweet of Amé 
classes of consumers—between those who have large premissf§ |ono a 
and those who have small, or those who have gas and electricity is ch 
and those who have neither. Unless something better is dow ‘hi 
there will be a grievous muddle about coal before the winter tea 
is through. . 
e s' 
Quack Medicines 
The Government is to be congratulated on not shrinking rey 
from producing the Pharmacy and Medicines Bill in war-tim§ 0, 

It was debated in the House of Commons last Tuesday. Fes eS 
members were impressed by the suggestions that a measur — 
so long overdue ought not tu be passed at this time, especially of the 
as the question was thoroughly examined in 1914 and 1936. erate; 
The country has far too long permitted the exploitation of tk main! 
fears and hopes of the more ignorant masses by the unscrupr § his 
lous pushing of the sales of quack medicines, often advertised § move 
as panaceas for this or that class of ailment, or cures fg 4s to 
dangerous diseases. The amount of money spent on such thoug 
advertising is colossal. What is needed is the prevention not adeqt 
of fair publicity for articles many of which can abundantly Bang , 
justify their existence and are used by the medical profession, B train: 
but of the unscrupulous exploitation of ignorance. The pte ® fp... 
vision in the Bill that the ingredients of medicines on genet ah. 
sale should be disclosed is a sound one, though it would har x 
been well to provide further that the quantities of the com “a 
ponent parts should also be stated. There will be genet se 
approval of the absolute prohibition of the advertisement be w 
medicines recommended as cures for a number of hi at 
dangerous diseases. The advertisement of such supposed a 
ar, 


remedies is cruel in the extreme and must have proved dt 
astrous to thousands of credulous sufferers from diseases thi 
might have been cured by proper treatment. 
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HE potentialities of what Lord Cecil on Monday 
described as “‘ the quadrilateral of liberty ”—Britain, 
ited States, Russia and China—have been immensely 
ssanced by President Roosevelt’s brilliant stroke an- 
gounced oD Tuesday. The advantages conferred on the 
Allied cause by the American occupation of Iceland are 
jrerally incalculable, for the calculation depends on one 
vital and so far unknown factor, Hitler’s reaction to the 
president’s move. Meanwhile the cleanness, the swiftness 
ind the secrecy of the move provokes an almost aesthetic 
,dmiration. The thing, plainly, could not have been done 
etter. The occupation is arranged in response to a formal 
iqvitation from Iceland itself. All the eight conditions laid 
down by the Iceland authorities are readily accepted. The 
President’s decision represents a perfectly logical extension 
if the policy of defending the Western Hemisphere through 
he occupation of points, like Greenland and the West 
Indian islands, which might provide an aggressor with 
jumping-off grounds. It has immediate and obvious 
implications—** I have issued orders to the Navy that all 
necessary steps be taken to ensure the safety of communi- 
ations in the approaches between Iceland and the United 
States” —which mean that without declaration or threat 
or suggestion of war America will forthwith be giving us 
iqvaluable support in the Battle of the Atlantic. If com- 
munications between the United States and Iceland are 
guarded by the American Navy a safe sea-lane that far 
is provided for British as well as American ships. For 
purposes of patrol and convoy the British Navy’s work in 
the Adantic is halved. America may be neutral and Britain 
belligerent, but this is true. comradeship in arms. 

Both the military situation and the outlook for peace 
have been changed fundamentally since the middle of last 
month, first by Hitler’s addition of Russia to the ranks 
camy® of his enemies and secondly by the deliberate movement 
of American troops and American warships into what Hitler 
miss long ago declared to be a war-zone. He can now make 
‘KE his choice between seeing the Battle of the Atlantic lost 
to him through American action and adding the United 
States openly and formally, as he has added Russia, to 
the list of States resolved to bring him and his iniquitous 
regime to the ground. But the further the war spreads 
__& the more imperative it is that the efforts of Hitler’s enemies 
tig F should be co-ordinated. They have one common aim— 
to crush Hitlerism. But have they any common plan, or 
oe C0 Separate and individual plans, for the achievement 
jy @ % that aim? Is there a common, or even a single, war- 
3g Stategy? War-tactics there necessarily are, but they are 
ie # Mainly imposed by Hitler, in the sense of being replies 
wf (0 his initiatives. The war is not to be won by defensive 
ei § moves, however successful. Is there any clear agreement 
tf as to how it will be won? Has that ever been sufficiently 
hi thought out? Is our long-term planning machinery 
. adequate? Have the ultimate roles of the Navy, the Army 
and the Air Force been defined? Are we, in particular, 
.— “aning an army for an invasion of the continent of 
if Europe? Is that why Lord Beaverbrook is speeding-up 
»— “nk-production? Is such an enterprise in the face of 

superior numbers more hopeful than a German invasion of 

Britain is deemed to be? Can, in default of that, the war 
{be won even by the blockade and the Air Force alone? 
| _ These are fundamental questions. They are put suc- 
cinctiy and pertinently in a Penguin book, Planning the 
i ar, by Col. Garsia, recently reviewed in The Spectator. 
It gains rather in value by the fact that it was written 
before the attack on Russia, because that development com- 
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pels every reader to weigh its arguments for himself in 
the light of the new factor thus introduced. They will 
not all command assent, but the main contention, that the 
broad lines of Allied strategy ought to be the object of 
closer, more concentrated and more continuous attention 
than the existing machinery (as outlined by the Prime 
Minister last January) seems likely to provide, is calculated 
to command general assent. Swift and far-reaching deci- 
sions, involving modifications of past decisions, may have 
to be taken. The diversion of the greater part of German 
military and air-power to the Russian theatre, for example, 
has obviously a direct bearing on the question whether a 
British landing on the Continent is practicable—though, 
it should be superfluous to add, it is very far from answer- 
ing the question necessarily in the affirmative. Concerted 
planning between the States chiefly concerned has, at the 
best, to face serious difficulties. The United States is not 
at present formally a belligerent and cannot act precisely 
as though it were. Personal contact between Cabinet 
Ministers in London and Moscow is hard to establish. And 
though Britain, America and Russia are all helping China 
to the extent of their ability, none of them is at war with 
China’s enemy, Japan. But an extension of the general 
war to the Far East—such as Hitler is doing his best to 
engineer—would make China’s resources in man-power 
and raw material a factor of prime importance. That must 
by no means be lost sight of in. planning a comprehensive 
war-strategy. 

But there are other ingredients of victory than military 
strategy alone. Hardly less important, if less important at 
all, is some measure of agreement on the nature of the 
peace, a subject on which Commander King-Hall makes 
some cogent observations in an article on another page. 
It is a question to which British Ministers have devoted 
none too much attention, and Mr. Eden’s discussion of the 
problem in his speech at Leeds on Saturday was fully 
due. In reply to Hitler’s so-called New Order, said the 
Foreign Secretary, we must begin to fashion a truly new 
order for Europe, for ourselves and for all who will freely 
join it, and he added the very important observation that 
“it is here in Britain that we must lay the foundations of 
a New Europe, at the meetings of the Allied Governments 
in London.” That, again, might well have been said before. 
For twelve months and more now several Allied Govern- 
ments have been established in this country and more have 
arrived since. To seize the opportunity of consulting with 
them on the future of Europe would seem obvious, but it 
is only very lately that any such discussions have begun. 
When a joint meeting was held recently at St. James’s 
Palace the chance of making propaganda out of so striking 
a demonstration of unity was, as Mr. Bernays pointed out 
in last week’s debate on the Ministry of Information, 
conspicuously missed. Fortunately constructive discussions 
between individual Allied Governments in London have 
already been in progress for some time. Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia have gone far towards smoothing out their 
old differences and laying the foundations for fruitful 
co-operation in the future, and now comes the highly 
important news that Polish and Russian representatives in 
London are working out a basis for reconciliation and 
settlement between, their two countries. With mutual good- 
will they should soon bring their talks to precision. 

These individual settlements will remove certain 
obstacles to the general settlement, but they do not in 
themselves point the way to it. That raises entirely 
separate issues, on which, according to Mr. Eden, the 
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Allied Governments in London are already at work; 
Russia, it may be presumed, and America, it may be hoped, 
are or will forthwith be included. The nature of the settle- 
ment need not be discussed here; there will be other 
opportunities. Enough to say that it is essential that it be 
based on realities, and the most relevant reality for many 
years to come will be the Royal Air Force. Just as there 
are Allied Governments in Britain so there are Allied air- 
men, growing in numbers and skill, formed in flights and 
squadrons fighting as integral parts of the R.A.F. That 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


E are only just beginning to realise what the introduction 

of Russia into the war may mean in other fields than 
the military. But a good deal that is paradoxical is revealing 
itself already. The effect of the new extension of the war on 
Communist opinion in various countries, notably Britain and 
America, is considerable. What is called the war-effort gets a 
new stimulus as workers who professed to see little difference 
between British Imperialism and Hitlerism stop sabotage and 
ca’ canny for the sake of Communist Russia. The odd thing 
is that all this is happening just at the moment when to all 
appearance Communism in Russia is becoming almost an 
irrelevance. It is Nationalist Russia, not—or only incidentally 
—revolutionary Russia, that is fighting this war. The rally- 
call, as in the days of Napoleon, is the defence of the soil of 
the Fatherland. Molotoff’s broadcast on the first day of war 
struck that note and there is no doubt it is the motif of Russian 
resistance. To visualise post-war Russia means looking across 
a wide gulf from which a great mist rises, but the likelihood 
that Russian nationalism will have regained vigour at the 
expense of revolutionary internationalism raises interesting 
possibilities. It would be well in line with Stalin’s decision 
in 1927, when Trotsky stood for nothing but world-revolution, 
that a revolutionary Russia in a capitalist world was a quite 
practical proposition. 

* * * * 

I can remember no debate since the war opened which 
resulted in a verdict so unanimously unfavourable to the 
Government as last week’s discussion on the Ministry of 
Information. Sir John Anderson may have made the best of 
a bad case, but it was a singularly poor best, and Mr. Duff 
Cooper's function—he was the only other Government speaker 
—was to explain why he was trying to carry on instead of 
resigning ; resignation, after all, is a strong measure for a 
Minister to take in war-time if the Prime Minister wants him 
to stay on. There are two aspects of the debate which make 
it even more unsatisfactory than it seems. One is the length 
of the list of Members who could have spoken with authority 
and apparently desired to speak but were not called. One was 
Mr. Edgar Grenville, who had taken a leading part in pressing 
for the debate. There were authorities on propaganda like 
Commander King-Hall. There were working journalists like 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett and Mr. Beverley Baxter. There was 
Mr. Samuel Storey, the Chairman of Reuter’s. By an 
unfortunate chance not one of these was able to make 
his voice heard. The other matter for regret was the inability 
of the newspapers, with their rigorously limited space, to give 
anything like an adequate report of the proceedings. The Times 
did gallantly in the circumstances, but, to take one example, 
it could give Captain Plugge, a recognised authority on broad- 
casting, no more than five lines. His speech occupies over 
thirteen columns of Hansard, each containing some 350 words. 

* * * 7 

I have received, and genuinely appreciate, some friendly 
comment on my paragraph on egg-control. The gist of a long, 
pertinent and reasonable letter is contained in a single para- 
graph: “As things are at present some people with hens of 
their own, or friends with hens, can have all the eggs they want, 
and others are lucky if they see an egg a fortnight. That is not 
equality of sacrifice. ... What has gone wrong? Is the scheme 
not calculated in fact to bring about equal sacrifices? Or has 
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is one of the unions forged in war which must be p he 
and developed in peace. It may provide the key tp 
whole problem. Many details need to be worked | 
Professor Carr has discussed some of them in his supe 7 
booklet, The Future of Nations. Co-operation Pa, 
the economic no less than the military field. America 
it may be hoped Russia, must be brought full ints 

picture. It is high time talks on all this began. The ap 
Governments in London should make it their chief bys. 
henceforward. 
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the Ministry of Food failed to put it over to the public jn 
right light? Or are we in fact not nearly so enthusiastic abe x 
equality of sacrifice as we make out, when once our own i Bae 
is affected?” There is much in all this. The real answe, jf [> sos 
think, is that at the best the scheme will produce s0 gj 
few eggs per head per month that the individual consu, 
will be hardly any better off than he is today. Whether, 
scheme involving so much elaboration and _ irritation (and 
so much waste of eggs) is worth while may well be question 
* * 7 7 

As a special indulgence Lord Cecil was provided with; 
fork and spoon at the Chinese Campaign Committee’s dingy 
to Dr. Wellington Koo on Monday. But this rather repr. 
hensible discrimination stopped there. Everyone else had » 
manage with chopsticks, and some of them made rather heay 
weather of it. M. Maisky got an ovation when he arrived, 
and when Lord Cecil spoke of Russia as one pillar of ty 
quadrilateral of liberty we resolutely forgot everything 
about Ogpus and treason-trials. Dr. Koo, hardly orien 
after four days in London, stuck closely to manuscript. Hei 
in fact fully capable of extempore eloquence, as I hope he wil 
in due course demonstrate in London. But whether the stave 
ment be written or spoken it is satisfactory to learn from » 
good an authority as Dr. Koo that China is in a better position } 
as she enters her fifth year of war than she was when sk ES 
entered her fourth, and that Japan in the intervening twelve 


months has lost more than she has gained. 
* * + * 





Actions against headmasters of public schools in respect d 
accidents sustained by their pupils are always regrettable, except 
in the singularly rare cases where there has been flagrant 
negligence. The Court of Appeal last week, by the unanimow 
findings of its three judges, gave a decision which should dor p* 





good deal to discourage such litigation. The case was unusuil - 
On a Saturday afternoon—which was a holiday—some twenty B |/ 
boys from a well-known school in a Midland county hai Be J 
volunteered to help a farmer by weeding beetroots. Ragging 
developed, and one boy threw a clod at another but hit ~ 
third in the eye, injuring it so severely that Mr. Justice Cassel 
awarded the boy and his father over £800 against the head ™4s" 
master on the ground of the latter’s negligence. In reversing B B°Ver 
this judgement the Court of Appeal gave a decisive and im the z 
portant ruling—unfortunately too long to reproduce here—0 prob! 
the limits of a headmaster’s liability. He clearly cannot t § of ca 
responsible for every act of every boy through every hour d Russ 
every day. to m 
> . * * It 
I was given this week some statistics that seem to m @ weaf 
striking. My informant wanted, for special reasons, to discover of th 
how far the Bible is read by ordinary people in this county plan 
He is a man who, when he wants to make enquiries, make B of t 
them thoroughly. The conclusion he reached was that 90 pt But 
cent. of the people of England had not opened a Bible fe § how 
ten years. Of course this means a generalisation from fas § heay 
based on a limited field of enquiry; it could hardly be otherwis. our 
The examples of special enquiries were instructive. Of a group —} so 
of ten or a dozen business men, one was found to have rea fron 
the Bible last the same morning, all the others not for fifteet oe 
ve 





years. But one of them, it is fair to say, claimed that he knew 
much of the New Testament by heart. JANUS. 
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HERE were two main difficulties in the way of a satisfac- 
mate of the chances of Russia holding out against 
ing the rest of the campaigning-season when the 
businalil offensive began. The first was the general ignorance of the 
Russian army, “the quality of the rank-and-file, and the com- 
mand. It was the sudden collapse in France that made this 
4 critical question, and not, as has been suggested, any bias 
the Russians. Fortunately, this is a question that has 
been answered. The Russians have not only fought 
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ai magnificently, but they have also fought skilfully. They have 
ing Never ceased to fight, even when they have been left behind 
m- the zone of main resistance ; and this is significant, because the 
if problem of supply under such conditions is the very reverse 
bh of easy. The second difficulty was the general ignorance of the 
ad Russian preparations and resources; and this still remains 
to make unsatisfactory any conclusion we may venture. 

It is known that Russian equipment is very good. Infantry- 
i @ Weapons are excellent. Tanks are surprisingly good, and some 
« @ of the heavier machines have astonished the enemy. The aero- 
}. § planes are numerous, and certainly not notably inferior to those 
SB of the Luftwaffe; and the same can be said of the airmen. 
« § But Russia has kept her secrets too well, and we do not know 
t & how deep this equipment goes. Wastage in modern war is so 
s heavy that this is a critical matter. The most surprising of all 
our ignorances concerns the existence, siting and quality of the 
so-called “ Stalin Line.” We may assume that it lies within the 
frontier of pre-1939 Russia, that it is a deep defensive, and is 
built upon the natural features which characterise that country. 
Over much of this territory that “line” is intact. In the area 
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RUSSIA AND GERMANY. AT GRIPS 


By STRATEGICUS 


of the two main thrusts there has been a penetration ; but there 
is reason to think that there are subsidiary belts of defensive 
positions farther back, and upon some of these the enemy is 
now meeting a resistance that almost defies description. 

One’s estimate of the outlook must, therefore, be empirical 
and tentative ; and here is one pointer that is not without value. 
When I wrote last week I pointed out that the second lateral 
line of Russian communications, running south from Lenin- 
grad through Vitebsk and Orsha (see map) might well be cut 
before the article appeared in print. That position is not sub- 
stantially changed as I write now. The line is threatened at 
a greater number of places ; but it remains intact and pre- 
sumably serviceable. My impression last week was not unduly 
pessimistic ; and it might serve for today. This gives us a fairly 
reliable clue to the pace of the advance. It has, on the whole, 
been slightly more rapid than in France ; but on sectors that are 
critical there have been marked pauses. The first attack gained 
positions from which the Germans intended to mount fresh 
assaults upon the inner defences ; but the mounting of such 
attacks takes time, and the preparations, when the communi- 
cations are liable to continued disturbance, when wear and 
tear and wastage make their effect felt, involve delay. On 
the wastage of material, once more, there is no wholly 
reliable evidence. German figures have become a jest ; even 
the much more moderate Russian estimates do not help very 
much. The impression one gets is a roughly equal destruction ; 
and this, of course, throws one back upon the problem of final 
resources. From descriptions of the intensity of the fighting 
upon the main sectors, it seems reasonable to infer that the 
Russians have still numerous tanks, including many of the 
heaviest tonnage and gunning, and they have still a sufficient 
number of sufficiently good aeroplanes to deny Germany any 
effective superiority in the air. Local superiority has fallen to 
both sides at times; but the claim of the Germans to have 
established supremacy in the air from the first day either 
refers to a local sector or it is sheer moonshine. Of human 
wastage the evidence, while not decisive, is at least suggestive. 
The Germans appear to have claimed 300,000 prisoners and 
to have killed 500,000 in the Bialystok area. An advancing 
army gathers the opponent’s wounded, and hence if we may 
assume that these figures have some relation to fact they 
would suggest a total casualty list of 800,000. The Russians, 
for the same period, claim to have killed or wounded about 
750,000 ; and they have taken small bodies of prisoners. From 
these figures it might be judged that the losses have been 
rather heavy and pretty equal. As the human resources of 
Russia are enormously superior to those of Germany, the 
enemy has lost relatively more. 

The two main thrusts remgin the same. At one time the 
advance upon Leningrad appeared to be likely to develop into 
the most critical, since, at Ostrov, about 32 miles south of 
Pskov, the enemy was only two hundred miles from the city, 
and another converging attack was awaiting the signal to press 
forward ; but the Russian counter-attack was well timed, and 
so heavy that the Germans appear to be held at the crossing 
of the Velikaya. The Karelian thrust has never developed 
its full strength, and it seems that it will not be launched until 
the bridge at Ostrov is won. At Murmansk, the town is still 
in Russian hands and the frontier seems to be intact. The 
importance of this is the fact that, should Leningrad fall, the 
White Sea would remain the only way of escape for the 
Russian Baltic Fleet. The canal can take vessels up to 5,000 
tons ; but an advance from Finland to the White Sea would 
make that fact an irrelevance. At the other end of the 1,800 
miles of front, the enemy are across the Pruth ; but this is 
less a tribute to their force and ability than to the Russian 
need to avoid being outflanked by the advance on the 
immediate north, 
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The Smolensk thrust seems to be still the most dangerous ; 


but even this cannot be said without qualification. At no 
place have the Germans at present penetrated as far towards 
Smolensk as they have towards Kiev; but this important 
centre is now threatened on a front of about 240 miles, 
from Polotsk, in the north, to some point, east of Bobruisk, 
on the Dnieper. Polotsk, Lepel (nearly 50 miles to the 
south), Borisov and Bobruisk are all river-crossings ; and 
along this sector it is the bridges of the Dvina and the Dneiper 
that are the immediate objectives. Over almost the whole of 
the sector it would be difficult to cover ten miles without 
crossing a river-line or marshy ground ; and the Russians are 
making full use of these natural advantages. Minsk, according 
to German reports, was left a burning ruin. If that policy be 
followed the problem of supply will become increasingly diffi- 
cult for Hitler. It can hardly improve while the Germans march 
away from their bases and the Russians fall back upon theirs. 
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It is still wise to take the situation as serious, The G igs, Panzer 
cannot abandon the atiack, whatever their losses. It is His be particu 
special offensive ; and it will be carried out until it achin jon 





some spectacular success. That, in the end, 
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POLICY AND VICTORY 


By STEPHEN KING-HALL, M.P. 


HE sad, sorry and sickly debate on that anaemic affair, 

the Ministry of Information, was an occasion on which the 
Executive mocked Parliament. Members of all parties, dis- 
satisfied with our lack of adequate propaganda, had demanded 
a debate on the Ministry. Mr. Duff Cooper was known to 
feel the futility of his position as a kind of gramophone turn- 
table, confined to the function of revolving beneath records 
provided by the Foreign Office, Service Departments, B.B.C., 
&c. The permanent officials in the Ministry were ured of 
being mere needles. The records played different tunes, and 
in the case of the Service Departments were often silent 
records. 

The Government went into travail on this matter and after 
labouring for many days were delivered of a minute infant 
which midwife Sir John Anderson was instructed to display to 
the faithful Commons. The indignant members saw that the 
changeling was of the same sickly breed as before. Sir John 
did his best; Mr. Duff Cooper swallowed his pride; the 
Government’s decision was criticised by every other speaker, 
and greeted with derision in the Press. The worst aspect of the 
business was the clear proof it afforded of the fact that the 
Government has a low opinion of the value of political war- 
fare as a weapon of war. This is exceedingly unfortunate, 
because unless we do make political warfare in a large and 
vigorous manner we may not win the war, and we shail cer- 
tainly lose the peace. 

Those who, like myself, are deeply convinced that active and 
sustained political warfare is essential to victory, care not over- 
much whether the headquarters of that war are set up in 
Bloomsbury or Whitehall. We are certain that to dissipate 
control of political warfare between the M. of L., the B.B.C., 
fhe Foreign Office and the Ministry of Economic Warfare is 
ludicrous, and would be offensive to common sense were the 
conditions needed for effectivé political warfare in existence. 
But, and this is the important point, they do not exist. They 
will not, they cannot, exist until H.M. Government, which means 
the Prime Minister, sees fit to announce our War/Peace Aims. 
It is not possible to conduct effective political warfare in 
Germany or in occupied territories until the Minister in charge 
of those operations can tell our friends and our foes what we 
intend shall be the consequences of victory. 

The object of war is to produce a change in the enemy’s 
mind. This simple fact is sometimes overlooked in the heat 
of the struggle. Military operations against the enemy’s body 
are only a means to an end, and that end is to make him change 
his mind. Hence the importance of what is called morale. 
The decisive battlefield in war is the brain of the enemy. 
Hitler has always understood this fact ; he probably learnt it 
from reading Lenin, who may have noted that Napoleon said: 
“There are but two powers in the world, the Sword and the 
Mind. In the long run the Sword is always beaten by the 
Mind.” 

The war in which we are now engaged is much more than 








his undoing in the larger sense. It is not the mere occu es 0 
of territory that he requires. He needs the territory as We are stil 
conditions that he can gather and enjoy its TCSOUFCES, For gm dale in 19 
he must put the Russian armies out of action so completely spokesmen 
they can give no further trouble ; and he must sal - Did the 
consummation without suffering losses that wil] immobj it was disc’ 
him. If it is asked whether there is any sign of his ach gs? T 
ing such a victory, one can only say that it is not discernitj gestion a 
As far as one can judge, the Russians. while re wbether 
ground, are stiffening their resistance and inflicting as oo passes: Wil 
losses as they suffer. But we know so little Of Russs' 
resources of all sorts that this can be little better than | 
conjecture. 

; ECE? 
a struggle between sovereign states. It is a_revolution, Its Gen 
an ideological struggle. Last Saturday, Mr. Eden gij the Fren 

There is no room on the earth’s surface for Hitlers way AB to be fear 

life and ours.” How right that is. How true it was in 19% French P 
in 1937, in 1938 and 1939, when many Ministers (some stil of the bs 
oflice) were sneering and jeering at the “ jitter-bugs” wip they are 
were trying to warn the nation of what was coming. Hoff at at 
often did we hear from the lips of our leaders in those day ech othe 
that it was “not our business” what form of governmey difficult | 
existed in Germany and Italy. Now we know better, By af the lo 
are we prepared to apply our knowledge in practical form? sand the 

Mr. Eden also said: “We must begin to fashion a try Finall 
new order for Europe, for ourselves and for all who will free) ts 
join it.” Excellent sentiments. But where is the blue-prin: a gh 
Where is the charter? What are the broad outlines to Jock a “ 
like? What is to be Germany’s and Italy’s place in our Ney <s 
Order? Are all the little States of Europe to be sovereign in i in 
our New Order, with the power to set up tariff-walls agains “ whe 
their neighbours? What about Russia? What will the USA that the 
do towards giving our New Order its support on the security stateme 
side? These questions raise formidable difficulties. In fac houle 
our Prime Minister—the best propagandist we have—as gow by Ger 
as said to the Conservative Association that the reason we could jon, 8 
not get beyond the stage of pious platitudes and genenl nth 
principles was because of the need of maintaining nation in " 
unity. 

Nevertheless the difficulties must be faced and overcome, Protest 
Why must this problem be solved? Because until we do pr unders 
duce a reasonably concrete plan for a New Order we cannon “® d 
conduct political warfare on that scale and with that vigor “° al 
needed in order to create a political atmosphere in Europ must | 
(including Germany) favourable to our military operations when 
Surely it is realised that the military defeat of Germany ca these 
certainly be accelerated by disintegration of the German hom gles 
front through a psychological offensive. Supposing that i 1 wan 
should turn out that military victory depends upon our pres — 
sure from without being supported by pressure from under 
within, what then? Military operations are full of uncer ™ the 
tainties. Russia hangs like a question-mark in the Eastem 7 
sky. There is another in the Far West. I shall refrain from : En 
prophecy, but I defy anyone to be bold enough to assert that oa 
our military outlook is so rosy that we can afford to neglect _— 
any means open to us of bringing about that change of mind pres 
on the part of the enemy which, as I have observed already, is the rs ° 
object of war. “es 

Some people say that it is useless to conduct political wat- ne 
fare until one has achieved military victories. Hitler exposed Se 
this nonsensical fallacy. Fortunately for the Germans, but Dou! 
unfortunately for us, he never rose above the rank of corpord that 
during his army career. Hitler has grasped the fact that ni by ¢ 
total war there is only a difference in tempo between “ Peace” Spire 
and “ War.” With Hitler there is merely Policy which x om 





pursues with propaganda, quislings, sabotage, Fifth Colum 











-< Panzer divisions, U-boats and the Luftwaffe, according to 
a ‘cular needs of the moment. With Hitler, political 
Hit tion, the psychological bombardment in depth on that 
aching battlefield which is the brain of his enemy, usually 
sbi litary operations against the body of his enemy. 
UPaty fighting this war with a mentality which was out of 
ON sj ie in 1914. This was plainly revealed by the Government 
Fee ¥ esmen in last week’s unhappy debate. 
tely id the House of Commons realise that on July 3rd, 1941, 
RCh i + yas discussing a military disaster as serious as the Norwegian 
Mobi we The Government would no doubt regard such a sug- 
achic oa as absurd. The relentless march of eveuts will show 
crite * I am right in my belief that each day which 


whether or not “oe he 
gm passes without the setting up of a Ministry of Political War- 
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FCENT statements by Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Eden and 
. Iti R General de Gaulle have drawn a clear distinction between 
id: the French people and their nominal government. But it is 
Way (ff wp be feared that Anglo-American public opinion will judge the 
1 19348 French people severely. The British people are in the midst 
Still gf of the battle, and in the heat of action the distinction which 
” whol they are asked to make may well appear a subtle one, the more 
How so at a time when in Syria the French and British are fighting 
t dani each other, according to German wishes. Moreover, it is very 
Omen dificult for free people or individuals to understand the effects 
Bull of the loss of freedom. A healthy man finds it hard to under- 

; sand the psychology and behaviour of a sick man. 
‘uy Finally there is German propaganda, which says, and above 
rey all gets others to say, roughly this: “ The French are satisfied 
Ma" with collaboration. Their factories work for Germany, and they 
kc make no protest. Their aerodromes in Syria have been used 
eV by Germany, and they make no protest. Speeches are made to 
nH them in praise of Hitler’s moderation, still they do not protest. 
He who keeps silent gives consent.” And it must be admitted 
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SA that the evidence with which we can disprove these enemy 
Ps statements may, at first sight, seem slight, since, in fact, our 
act 


factories are working for Germany, our aeredromes are used 
10nd . . . 
“Eby Germany, public speeches are made in praise of collabora- 


ynild 

Be tion, and the protesting voices of Frenchmen of France are 
sa scarcely heard. 

| In spite of that there are forty million French people who do 
me | Protest, refuse to collaborate, resist. What is necessary to 
° understand is the nature of their resistance. First, it is secret, 
noe even doubly secret. It is evident that the French, who have to 
wf live alongside the enemy, who have the enemy at their door, 
peg Must hide in order to be free to act. It is equally clear that, 
| When the results of their resistance make themselves apparent, 
of ‘these results are kept secret by the censor. And this does 
ff 20t mean only the direct or indirect German censorship: as 
.— [write these lines I am tempted to supply proofs of French 
.[f tsistance, but i shall abstain. I shall, however, make myself 
» | Understood, both as to the existence of such evidence and as 
.§ ‘0 the necessity of keeping it secret, if I give you one single 
»§ ‘ample: a large number of Frenchmen and a good number 
,— of Englishmen have succeeded in escaping from Occupied and 


Unoccupied France. It is only necessary to reflect to realise 
,—{ that they must have needed help countless times. They are 
ff Wanimous in saying that they got that help. Who lent the 
.f ‘fishing-boat? Who offered, at the risk of his life, refuge at his 
farm? Who supplied the local postman’s uniform? Who knew 
when to look the other way? Who arranged the visas? 

Secondly, French resistance has an individual character. 
Doubtless on occasions there are general manifestations, like 
that of the Paris students, and at Beauvais, and those instigated 
by General de Gaulle. Doubtless, too, there is a kind of con- 
spiracy; forty million people are linked together by a common 
Patriotism, a common misfortune, a common will to escape 
from the stranglehold of the enemy and of his agents. But, 
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fare armed with a policy, and power to put the policy across, 
is a day of grievous loss to our total war-effort. We have got 
to produce a counter-blast to Hitler’s New Order, and it must 
be positive in character. Men and women, from Great Britain 
to Central Europe, are not going to accept a return to the social, 
political and economic conditions of 1919-1939. They look 
to the British Government to lead them to better things. The 
requirements in concrete form are: A Minister for Political 
Warfare in the War Cabinet, with his chief executive sitting 
on the Chief of Staffs Committee; a programme of War and 
Peace Aims (which are one and the same thing). And the 
Minister for Political Warfare must be given the necessary 
powers to co-ordinate and control all our propaganda, so that 
the policy can be put across in a big way. 


up to now, acts of resistance have not proceeded from any 
general organised plan. 

Thirdiy, the French, in their individual resistance, are more 
interested in attaining some precise and limited end than in 
working for a long-term and important objective. I have 
before my eyes some completely reliable documents on what is 
happening in France. What do they speak about? Hate of the 
Germans? The necessity for France to share in the common 
victory? No. - They are full of such statements as the follow- 
ing, which I shall quote in their own words: “In Occupied 
France, everybody is for the English. In Unoccupied France, 
people are more and more so. The Marshal is respected in so far 
as he is thought to be resisting the Germans.” (This was before 
the last Darlan-Hitler agreement.) But, above all, these 
documents speak of the thousand-and-one ways which the 
French have discovered for evading the laws of the enemy. 
They do not say “we hate the Germans,” but repeatedly: 
“The Boches have forbidden circulation at such and such a 
place, this is how we managed to get through. The Doryphores 
have requisitioned such and such an article, this is how we have 
succeeded in hiding it. The Fridolins have created such and 
such an organisation, this is how we have managed to sabotage 
2 

Fourthly, this individual resistance of limited objective is 
principally carried out by the working people, but not only by 
the working people. Whatever may have been the faults of the 
ruling classes in the past, it must be recognised that today 
they are playing their part in French resistance, and that they 
are preparing for the time when their country will re-enter the 
war. It must be understood once more that discretion on this 
point, as on the others, is essential. But again only a little 
reflection is required for it to be clear that even if it can be 
said and proved that the Vichy Government is composed solely 
of traitors and fools, it is not possible either to say, or to 
prove, or to believe, that all the officers of high rank in the 
army, navy and air force, that all the heads of the civil service, 
all the bishops and church dignitaries, are traitors or fools who 
do not see that the Government is betraying France. 

Fifthly, if any general action is prepared amongst the people 
and the ruling classes, the organisation must necessarily be very 
far advanced before signs of its existence become apparent. 
It is imperative that open revolt shall not be started too 
soon, for it is of great importance that it should succeed, and 
that France shall not merely offer to the world for the second 
time a bloody and heroic spectacle. To avoid that, not only a 
great deal of patience in internal organisation, but also external 
aid, is needed. 

All this is difficult to understand, and, while waiting for the 
hour when France, which has already taken the first blow, a 
year ago, shall re-enter the war actively, it can be understood 
that there are people, even amongst the friends of France, the 
sons of France, who begin to show impatience with her. It 
can be understood that there are people, who, in order to put 
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an end to doubts as to French good faith produced by German 
propaganda and the equivocations of Vichy, would like to 
see immediate signs of open revolt, and blood flowing to 
wash away her dishonour. It is wise either to calm, or to 
make use of, this fine impatience, and to remember that it is not 
impossible to enter France by parachute, or by other and less 
dangerous means, and then, with or without support, make open 
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resistance. There would be bloodshed. What is less cer: 
that there would be publicity. The censor keeps waa 
many Frenchmen have been shot? How many Frenchwor 
We shall only know later. But it is already possible “a 
that the English and Americans have, and will keep». 
there are serious errors—forty million allies on the i) 
France. 


PUDDLETON MAGNA 


By CINCINNATUS 


UDDLETON MAGNA, as its name implies, is a large 

village. It is not far from the sea, and so enjoys the 
custom of visitors, which may account for some of its views. 
At any rate, Puddleton Magna is puzzled and perplexed. 

The clothes problem seems to have brought affairs to a 
head. The first statement of coupon-values was studied with 
care. A few learnt it by heart. It was discussed at length with 
Mrs. Coppins, our draper. Various plans were made and 
partly executed, when the Board of Trade issued a second 
statement of coupon-values, so everything was upset. Those 
who had bought at the higher level were aggrieved ; in fact, 
they are demanding their coupons back. Those who failed to 
buy at the lower level are aggrieved. No one is happy, and 
Mrs. Coppins is bewildered, particularly as a third statement 
is coming, which provides for selling cloth by weight. (It has 
now turned up and has aggravated everything.) Mrs. Coppins 
has no scales, and wonders whether, if she buys a pair, her 
money will be wasted as result of a fourth statement. The 
whole village wants to know why the Board of Trade cannot 
think first, and make up its mind before it acts. 

On top of this came eggs. All the eggs on the farms now 
go away to be stamped, goodness knows where, and a few 
come back once a week. What a waste of transport, now petrol 
is short. And what a result. The village gets one egg per per- 
son per week, and not one of them is now fresh. There are 
exceptions, of course, but they only make matters worse. The 
small poultry-keeper smiles and hoards his treasure, or he sells 
gingerly in, what we are told is called, a “black market,” 
though it is none so black. Few trade where they used to 
trade. No one is pleased. As a God-fearing, law-abiding, 
farmer’s wife said: “ They teach us all to be rogues.” For 
regulation-dodging is becoming a skilled occupation. To 
evade a regulation is a venial matter, and slowly it is spreading 
until to evade the law will become a venial matter. But the 
blame rests with our Cabinet Ministers. And it is astonishing 
how human ingenuity can find ways through regulations, 
without actually breaking their letter. 

Food amazes the village most, and most concerns them. It 
is often hard to come by, and generally monotonous and scanty, 
apart from bread and vegetables. There is no communal 
kitchen here to ensure one good meal a day, and relax the 
strict terms of rationing for us. Our men get no proper 
lunches midday. There is meat once a week and scraps after- 
wards. Sometimes our supply of meat may not arrive from 
London in a refrigerator-van until Saturday afternoon. No 
one knows whether it will be beef or mutton until it comes, 
and often there is a run of beef and then a run of mutton. 
Take it or leave it, is the vanman’s doctrine, learnt, no doubt, 
in the bad school of his superiors. Again, of course, there 
are exceptions. There is always poultry for those who can 
afford it, and even the dull tastelessness of boiling fowls is 
some relief. Our village falls into two classes, the fowl-class 
and the thin class. And we are mostly getting thinner. 

We know the Minister for Food has commercial experience, 
because he told us so himself on the wireless, but we are not 
sure he applies it. We have a doubt, a sneaking, unpleasant 
doubt, that rationing is somewhere unfair; there are always 
loopholes for those with money. Lord Woolton cannot be 
bothered with detail or with small lots of customers as our 
village shopkeepers must. He tells us so himself when he 
makes his regulations. Only a Minister for Food with com- 
mercial experience dare turn topsy-turvy all the usual practices 





of trade, and expect distribution to continue. We have ; 
fruit. The farms that used to supply us find us too mj 
bother. Like the Minister they will not get down to detail , 
to small lots of customers. “We have given up all oy led 
dealings, there are too many restrictions.” “We canng \ 
bothered to fill up the forms.” The factory gives more } 
eggs than the customer pays, and collects them into the bang; 
The jam-maker and bottler pay as much for fruit supplied j 
bulk as the little shop in packages. Why go to the expe 
of packing and delivery? 

The war has taught us the value of friendliness. If you way 
eggs, you must be friends with the poultry-keeper. If y 
want honey, with the bee-keeper. If you want fruit, you mg 
be friends with the grower; or extra milk, then with 
farmer. It is a grand lesson to learn and makes the villagen 
much more chatty and helpful with each other. We shall 2 
become Socialists soon. Let no one say war does no good. 

On top of all this comes bother over coal. Our village muy 
up and down two hills. The roads are so steep as to bem 
usable in winter, when ice or snow comes. Our two cq. 
merchants have each a motor-lorry of one ton capacity. Ths 
must fetch coal from the railway-station depot six miles awy, 
with more steep hills to negotiate on the journey. Even x 
ordinary times they are hard put to it to satisfy they smi 
consumers in cold weather each week. They rely upon t 
farmers and large houses getting stocked up now in the sum 
mer time. Because our Ministry of Mines has been slow i 
looking after our coal-supplies so far no stock has arrived 
and with the new order no one is to be stocked up. We shall 
a cold village next winter. Last winter we cut down a gra 
many trees to saw up. (The Timber Controller would not lik 
this.) When the Government has made its muddle, we try « 
correct the muddle as best we can, and get on with our sha 
of the war, ploughing up grassland sometimes for indifferes 
crops of oats, and sometimes for lovely yellow crops of charloc 
Still Eastover and Bowler, our local coal merchants, are im 
tated because a neighbouring co-operative society seems t 
have had a margin of coal and has invaded our village. Thing 
are hard to explain. 

Our population in these days is much larger than usvd 
The soldiers have the village hall as a mess and canteen 
It also serves as a canteen for the village dogs, and takes ale 
of worry about feeding them off our shoulders. It is a good ja 
soldiers are fond of dogs. They are also thirsty people. Tk 
“George and Dragon’ keeps running out of beer. This si 
serious blow to our social life. The Puddleton Magna we 
cabinet cannot usefully or profitably meet to discuss th 
Strategic situation. We can reach no decision as to the tm 
state of the eastern front, or whether the Russian or t& 
German bulletins are to be trusted. We almost lose cout 
of the number of raids by the R.A.F. on Cologne, Bremen ani 
other places, and cannot reckon up from the stories circulated 
whether there should be anything left there to bomb. Wea 
simply staggered at the amount of bombs they take, and a 

ourselves whether the Germans have not artfully removed @ 
that is worthwhile somewhere else by this. Without 
‘George and Dragon’ news-service we are lost, and drive 
back on the vapourings and repetitions of the B.B.C. 

Petrol is another nuisance. It seems a lot of people hat 
been getting extra petrol and wasting it going to race-meecting 
and no one has done anything about it ; so now we are shot 
The Minister for Petroleum is to cut our basic ration, whid 
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dearly shows he cannot live in the country, or he wouldn’t do 
» Qur market-town is six miles away at the railway-station. 
: doctor and the dentist and the cottage-hospital are there ; 
and all the other important controls we have 
to consult are there ; the larger shops and the agricultural sup- 
pliers art there. By giving each other lifts and pooling our 
erands we have scraped along, but what we are to do in 
Qctober goodness knows. The bus-service is overcrowded, 
snd not to be relied upon to pick us up. Why the wasters 
could not suffer first is our grievance. However, we are 
shinking of holding a meeting and of all applying for extra 
ations to do our necessary business. 
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It seems it is a close trade union to make work and keep power 
for itself. One visitor said that it consisted of secretaries who 
thought they were managers, and that it was like giving 
the girl at the cash-desk charge of the shop. Sometimes a civil 
servant comes here on holiday, and appears harmless and quiet 
enough. Maybe we never see the top-notchers. There are 
fussy inspectors, of course—and the woman to teach us how 
to cook potatoes. We have never seen a Cabinet Minister. It 
would be too much to expect them to think of the likes of us, 
though they might learn a bit if they could see their job as we 
see it. However, we carry on. We wonder, but we don’t 
grumble. Things are not so bad but that they might be worse. 





have , We ask ourselves who causes all our troubles, and we ask We can still help ourselves, and all we really care for is to 
0 musi our visitors. One was of the opinion it was the civil service. knock out and finish off the Germans. 
letail, 
ae THE HOLMES-POLLOCK LETTERS 
hore fy By GEOFFREY W. RUSSELL 
Darga BOOK whose publication must be regarded in all legal the book that contains the passage is only mentioned in a foot- 
Plied i A and all literary circles as a notable event has just appeared note—but he, himself a great scholar, knew what he wanted, 
CXpengi in the United States. It consists of letters exchanged between and towards the end Pollock was to him more scholar and 
one of the greatest of British and one of the greatest of poet than lawyer. Pollock’s enormous range of subject gave 
Wa American lawyers, Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Justice’ Holmes more than law, even Pollock’s law, had to give. 
If il Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the Supreme Court of the United Their learning and their judgement were of the deep, but 
U Mt Grates, son of the poet-essayist, over a period of close on 60 they write to each other about all men and things ; not only 
th tell years—from 1874 to 1932. Both men were much more than about all the lawyers, poets and philosophers down to William 
lagen jawyers. Both had wide interests and wide knowledge. Hence the James and Bergson and Santayana, and their dealings and say- 
all singular value of their correspondence, which, far from concen- ings, but about Bertrand Russell, Wells, Shaw, Theobald 
od. Hinting on legal technicalities or legal principles, ranges over life | Mathew’s Forensic Fables, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, T. E. 
© TUN in all its aspects. The letters are written as from friend to friend. Lawrence, Wodehouse, Hemingway, H. W. Fowler, The Spirit 
De uh They are W holly free from self-consciousness, and never once of Man (whieh one of them admired and the other didn’t), 
} WE is there anything to raise a suspicion that the writer was look- Lytton Strachey—to make a short list almost at random. Two 
Thy fl ing in the glass as he wrote or thinking “ this is a good letter; younger men in whom they were much interested were Felix 
awa let me be careful, for it will (I hope and believe) be printed Frankfurter and Harold Laski. Life in the world went on 
‘2 a and read by posterity.” These two.men stood supreme in to the end for them both ; neither was, from beginning to end, 
smal character, intellect amd attainment. Neither of them was aa recluse. ; 
ne hampered by want of health, money, recognition or place. There is so much meat in these two volumes that slow 
su“ Each of them enjoyed to the end vigour and high spirits, each chewing and slow digestion are called for; digestion is 
WR of them gladly would learn and gladly teach, and each of made casy by the quality of the salt (with some pepper), but 
wi them had a mastery of the English language and a ready pen. jt takes time, and for a critical examination a well-stocked 
ile] The friendship and the correspondence began as between  ibrary, as well as sound mind and memory, is requisite. But 
gra two lawyers. Both men spent their lives in the law, and for one verdict imposes itself immediately. As a record of a 
‘lik the most part in the sunny open places of the law. Holmes, friendship between two great and lovable men the book (admir- 
YR after fighting all through the Civil War, turned to the law, and = abjy edited by Dr. Mark de Wolfe Howe) is invaluable—and 
hat rose step by step till in 1902 he took his place on the bench possibly unique. 
- oh Supreme Court * the a gece -_ There are, as yet, very few copies of it in England: this is 
of its most distinguished figures for thirty years. € Was a pity just now, for it illustrates the strength of the affectionate 
in Pollock’s equal in legal learning, which IS as high praise as regard that the best people in either country have for the 
* oa" got rr — rs - tears gi pokes people of the other, and in particular how the thoughts of the 
ihe 4 ae — onan age poe br aber 000 ‘der WO peoples on whatsoever things are good—peace, law and 
out new whet your opeaten _ Sir Frederick, but I consider government—have travelled together and, especially, did travel 
% Holmes the greatest of judges 3 and, after ® long silence, together during the last great war. “I am ashamed to speak 
mp Moc mort * None gener ola own dsincions haying eke wale your stale i oy anda that can 
“Sagan genet - eqarely ? : t utter little more than an ejaculation. If I had the religious 
Bes, Gar gaan ke Enetck yn npr of ls ofthe German Enpeor I shold give up tons fo 
; ee eal -saalatse,,.“ale2 a ..~ knees and pray all the time between meals ”"—wrote Holmes 
« bey the supply of paper in this war-time. He practised Bite 4. moyock, in August, 1914, and that is the spirit throughout. 
a athe Bar, and Lord Wright once wrote that no working hl : : eta aa P 
il Mine could nesiiie have combina) aids bis erties Ge John Newton put at the end of his correspondence with Lord 
epee Magee celeeese P . Dartmouth, “ Haec res et jungit junctos et servat amicos,” and 
KB study needed to acquire the equipment for Pollock’s manifold |; As j ea eed se getlley ih sata f zs 
mR activities. A silk gown had to be offered to him, for he did = = brsaapee face answereth - face, so the heart of man to 
7 Get se the nractice ic. conte for it, end that wes dene by | It is no small privilege for the ordinary reader to have 
ee oe ree , s nt hearts of these two great men thus unveiled. 
Mi Lord Birkenhead. the respondent hear . 
d If the early letters are mainly legal the wider interests of 
tH both writers soon break through. When Pollock was about THE FINDER FOUND 
iB 34 he wrote: “It is an open secret to the few who know it, n Been 
1 but a mystery and a stumbling-block to the many, that science W ILL you, sometime, who have sought so long and seek 
¢B and poetry are own sisters: insomuch that in those branches Tn Che Sy SeenenN Neng gen, 
‘ Catch sight some ordinary month or week 






of scientific enquiry which are most abstract, most formal, 
and most remote from the grasp of the ordinary sensibie 
iMagination, a higher power of imagination, akin to the 
creative insight of the poet. is most needed and most fruitful 
of lasting work.” There is nothing in the present volume to 
show that Holmes ever read that—it is not in the letters and 









Of that strange quarry you scarcely thought you sought— 
Yourself, the gatherer gathered, the finder found, 

The buyer, who would buy all, in bounty bought— 
And perch in pride in the princely hand, at home, 

And there, the long hunt ended, rest and roam? 


EDWIN MuIR. 











THE 


THE THEATRE 


By Noel Coward. At the Piccadilly. 


Ir is not unfair to say that without Thorne Smith and the 
“ Topper ” films Mr. Coward’s new play would never have been 
written. Invisible ghosts who fling vases on the floor, a blonde 
and mischievous revenant in the style of Miss Constance Bennett, 
and a motor-smash, all bear the marks of their origin. What 
Mr. Coward has added to the Thorne Smith theme is crammed 
into an admirable and witty first act: the rest is all words and 
repetition and a bad taste of which Thorne Smith was never 
guilty. For death is a tricky subject ; nobody remembering The 
Wrong Box or A Slight Case of Murder will deny that death 
may be an admirable subject for fooling, but the fooling has to 
be on an impersonal level—we mustn’t be allowed to take the 
corpse seriously. One cannot draw a picture of a normally happy 
marriage and try to chill the blood at the idea of the harmless, 
aggravating wife driving to her death in a car with which her 
ghostly predecessor has tampered, and then a moment after the 
catastrophe dissolve an audience into laughter as the new 
ghost sets about her rival, pulling hair and hacking shins. The 
sudden transitions are not only maladroit; they show a taste- 
lessness with which Mr. Cecil Parker, Miss Fay Compton and 
Miss Kay Hammond were powerless to cope. No wonder that 
they were acted off the stage by the character who had the fewest 
words to betray the author with—Miss Ruth Reeves as Edith 
(a Maid). 

The first act is magnificent with its portrait of Madame Arcati 
(Margaret Rutherford), the hearty healthy medium with her 
bicycle and her schoolgirl slang and her powerful Thurber jaw, 
who brings disaster on the Condoman household by materialising 
(to Condoman’s eyes alone) the ghost of his first wife, Elvira. 
The lovely silly charming little creature, with her, pale grey face 
and her blonde hair, dried and dusted with the chalk of a grave- 
yard, is matched against the large living woman—Ruth the second 
wife, with her efficiency, her clarity and her will to manage- 
ment, and between these two the agreeable badgered novelist, 
homme moyen sensuel, tired out as the curtain falls with mis- 
understanding and oddly happy with the ghostly breeze playing 
in his hair. 

But already there were misgivings in the interval: how make 
two acts and five scenes out of what remains? And the answer, 
as one found, was words, and even broader farce. What was 
witty in the first act became wearisome with repetition. The 
misunderstandings due to three-cornered conversations in which 
the ghost was only audible to Condoman, so that his replies to 
Elvira sounded like insults to Ruth, went on and on into the third 
scene. One sighed with relief when at last that ,situation was 
cleared up, only to find the same situation repeated with the 
local doctor in place of Ruth. Mr. Coward’s use of place-names 
are funny the first time (Vladivostock), funny the second time 
Folkestone), the third time (Budleigh Salterton) the joke mis- 
fired and the fouth time nobody noticed the aunt at Exmouth. 
Coward characters used to talk in half-sentences: now with one 
eye on the laggard clock they talked in long paragraphs. The 
cracks became cheaper and cheaper: when the medium told him 
that it was his own fault that Elvira had materialised—he had 
been thinking of her, Condoman protests: “I might have been 
thinking about Joan of Arc, but it wouldn’t mean that I wanted 
her to come and live with me,” and Elvira chips in, “As 
a matter of fact she’s rather fun.” The curtain goes down for 
no particular reason, and then goes up again after hours or days 
on a situation that hasn’t altered—until at last Elvira tries to 
murder Condoman, so as to have him to herself, and kills his wife 
instead. When the curtain rises for nearly the last time Condoman 
is wearing a black band on either arm—perhaps Mr. Coward’s 
most meaningless exhibition of bad taste—a bad taste which 
springs from an ability to produce the appearances of ordinary 
human relationships—of man and wife—and an inability to feel 
them. No need to follow the plot to its silly and wordy end: 
apart from the first act it has been a weary exhibition of bad 
taste, a bad taste all the more evident now when sudden death 
is common and dissolves more marriages than the divorce courts. 
It would be charitable to suppose that Mr. Coward conceived 
his play in the crude peaceful sunlight of Australia, between 
the patriotic broadcasts, and that when he has beem4onger in this 
country he will feel less blithe about this spirit world of his where 
dead women behave like characters in Private Lives, and a 
saint is “rather fun.” 


* Blithe Spirit.’’ 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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** Pimpernel Smith.” 
At Warner’s. 
In producing and directing a film in which he is also th 
Leslie Howard takes us back to the days of the pant, 
managers of the theatre—back to the days when thé a 
acquired the made-to-measure piece which would display his 
to best advantage. Chaplin provides a more recent Precedent 7 
it is perhaps to The Great Dictator rather than to The Only Ay 
that we owe Mr. Howard’s farewell speech to the Nai” 
Pimpernel Smith. However, it is only in the last Sequence 4 
the film that Mr. Howard is conscious of his CUITeNt staty : 
a spokesman for Britain and he is so embarrassingly nice te 
us that even an American could scarcely have done better Th 
rest of the film is good light melodrama. Like so many p : 
British productions Pimpernel Smith shows that British oka 
cians no longer lag behind Hollywood and the standard of actin 
amongst British supporting and small-part players, which ~ 
once the weakest link in British production, ‘has strengthened oy 
of all recognition. . 

Pimpernel Smith is about an absent-minded English Professor 
of archaeology who spends his spare time rescuing distinguishes 
victims of Nazi persecution from concentration-camps, He 
assisted by a holiday party of University students and by Man 
Morris, who contributes a neat performance. Francis L. Sully: 
is excellent as a Goering-like Reichsminister with a nice touch o 
the piano, an appetite for chocolates and a gnawing exasperation 
with the English sense of humour. ‘ 

Indeed it appears to be the English sense of humour (plus ; 
little Howard-rendered verse) which the film regards as the wy. 
winning weapon. Even if this should seem to betoken an ove. 
complacent estimate of the national peril those fighters for free. 
dom to whom Pimpernel Smith is dedicated must at least admi 
that Mr. Howard makes Dr. Goebbels Propagandaministeriyn 
look pretty silly. He strides in posing as an American Nazi who 
is bringing a party of American journalists to be converted wp 
Nazism and sweeps triurnphantly through the place by the simpk 
expedients of complaining of dust on one sentry’s boots, of asking 
after another’s baby and of grabbing the nearest telephone and 
calling for Dr. Goebbels at the least sign of dilatoriness in satis. 
fying his fantastic requests. This sequence is very good broad 
comedy and it is a reminder that it is in comedy in the classical 
sense of the word that Leslie Howard shines most brightly, 
He likes good lines and knows how to speak them and I would 
rather see him in another Petrified Forest than. in-all the ant- 
Nazi propaganda which a sense of duty, deep-feeling and a 
eye for topicality may drag out of him. In Mr. Howard we have 
a little Hollywood in miniature. It would be a pity to throw 
him away on the Nazis. 

John Garfield is in grave danger of becoming just another of 
those gangsters you can’t help feeling sorry for. There he is in 
East of the River within an ace of breaking the hearts of both 
mother and moll. This time he is still intelligent enough t 
get out of his troubles at the last moment, but it won’t be long 
before the scenario writers will let him die like any other hoodlum 
who has learned to set his jaw like Jimmy Cagney and to mov 
like George Raft. So it would be a good idea for John Garfield 
to give the gangs the air before it’s too late. And he might 
rescue his moll with him. Brenda Marshall looks better qualified 
to be an actress than a frail. EpGar ANSTEY. 


TO BECKY IN RHYME 


THE fields of France are filled with weeping, 
On shattered houses falls the rain; 

And under stones the rats are reaping 
The sickly harvest of the slain. 


At the Odeon.——* East of the Rive 
r 


The skies are charged with change and sorrow ; 
Not only devils dare to say 
That those who may not see tomorrow 
Should suck the medlars of today. 
Virtue’s too stiffly bound for bending, 
But she can wait. For have not we 
Before us all the far, unending, 
Cold oceans of eternity? 
And far you lie and foamy waters 
Wander between, and still I see 
Nothing I want in the world’s fine daughters 


More than your memory. 
Davip WINSER 
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LETTERS TO 


SCHOOLBOY-SLAVES 


sa, —Well within living memory an Act was passed prohibiting the 
employment of children of school-age. It was then believed that 
his schoolwork, even at the Elementary schools, demanded a boy’s 
qhole energies. Simultaneously there was a tremendous drive to 
orevent boys of 14 from getting into what were termed “ blind-alley 
occupations,” in which the boy made himself generally useful but 
jegrnt no trade. 

War, as usual, has driven us into social retrogressions, but do let 
ys at least recognise them for what they are. ” A Headmaster” who 
requires his boys to make their beds and clean their shoes and carry 
their firing is not developing in them a sense of social responsibility 
why should it develop?) but a loathing of drudgery (which, however, 
they don’t mention when the Head is around). 

Are the boys paid? Is any portion of their fees remitted to their 
parents? Alternatively, are they allowed to decide whether they pre- 
fer to make their beds or to sleep in them unmade—to procure firing 
or to work in an overcoat—to clean their shoes or go on wearing them 
dirty? If, as I suspect, the answer to all these questions is “ No,” then 
the boys are being forced, without payment, to do menial ‘asks that 
ae necessary to somebody else’s standard of living. Community sense 
I have young sons and I know exactly how they feel about 










my foot ! 
* chores.” 

More serious, perhaps, is the diversion of energy from the education 
for which boys are sent to school. Their parents are not paying public- 
school fees in order that their sons shall get a smattering of a number 
of menial occupations from people who are themselves the merest 
smateurs. Do you imagine that the average form-master is an expert 
at wood-chopping or can even teach his boys to put an edge on the 
chopper? Does anyone believe that the school cook has (a) teaching 
diploma or (b) time, with meals to prepare for, say 200 people, to 
teach cookery to boys. 

No, but she can use the boys to peel potatoes for the 200, and, 
since there is a war on, perhaps we had better do our scullion’s work 
with a good grace. But let us at least admit that this generation of 
boys is being cheated of its book-iearning at an age when book-learn- 
ing comes most easily. The ability to do chores will be discovered 
with the need when the lads are making homes for themselves (I do 
not speak from hearsay), if they have not learnt to loathe them in 
the meantime 

Compulsory unpaid housework in other people’s houses, in accord- 
ance with other people’s standards of life and comfort, is, quite 
simply, slavery, and has the attendant disadvantages of that condition. 
—Yours, &c. Davip SHarp. 

West Meon, Hants. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


Sik,—The prominence given to what are called Four “ Christian 
Social Principles” by the Archbishop of York in a broadcast address 
calls for some comment. 

Clearly, they crystallise the findings of a movement which, under 
various names, has for some time past been searching for “ A Chris- 
tan Sociology.” There are those who feel the need of Christian 
disentanglement from the post-Christian civilisation, and specifically 
from those forms of social order which have followed the Industrial 
Revolution. ‘Today, on all sides, we hear of the need for a “ New 
World Order,” and men are being forced to consider possible alterna- 
tves to Hitler’s proposed New Order for Europe. We are assured 
that Capitalism has had its day and is nigh unto vanishing away, and 
that the policy of laissez-faire can no longer be tolerated. ‘“Com- 
petition,” far from being a natural incentive to all progress and the 
only force capable of evoking from the human race its best efforts, 
is itself suspect, whilst the “ profit” motive is condemned outright 
a something almost in the nature of immorality. Far from man 
being regarded as the captive agent in an impersonal productive 
and a function of production, we are assured that in the “ new 
economics ” there must be no subordination of person to process, and 
production must be on account of man. Economic activity, again, is 
held to have no value in itself, and employment is a means and not 
anend. Moreover, economic activity, we are told, must not only be 
related to valid ends: it must be related to the nature not merely of 
man in general, but of the particular man engaged in it. 
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All this and a great deal more raises fundamental issues concerning 
the whole conception of work, the nature of wealth, the truth about 
man. I am not concerned at this stage to question the pre-supposi- 






“ Christian ” sociology, still less to canvass in detail the 
I wish to raise a prior 


tions of any 
four principles sugzested by Dr. Temple. 









question. Have we any right to ask that Christianity shall provide 
hot only for communion and commerce with the Unseen and Abiding, 
but also a clear-cut programme and the best machinery for man’s 
telationships with his fellow-men? Is Christianity to furnish answers 
© problems in politics, forms of government, rival ideologies, 





fconomics, educational and social policies, and, in short, a syllabus 
of directions in the application of Christian principles to any and 


every given set of circumstances? Dr. Temple’s programme is clearly 
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an attempt to relate Christian principles to the definite social actions 
today which in his view should accompany them. Such actions would 
bring about a social revolution. I wish (1) to ask a question and 
(2) to state a fact. 

(1) Is it not likely to do more harm than good to furnish detailed 
markings in a map of Utopia and to proclaim an ideal social order 
which in the nature of things has not the remotest chance of being 
realised, and which, because practically unattainable after this war for 
many a generation to come, will only in the meantime stir up more 
social discontent and alienate men of good will from the Church? 

And (2) a fact. The primary and essential function of the Church 
is not to produce “ Christian ’” programmes, but “ Christians.” Only 
a converted Church can hope to convert the world. We must begin 
the work of reformation with ourselves. There is ample room for the 
activities of Christians in the sphere of politics and social reform. The 
Church, however, would mistake its mission and stray beyond its 
province were it to attempt the production of “Christian” political 
programmes or a “ Christian” sociology.—Yours truly, 

King’s College, London. H. Mavrice RELTON. 

[The Archbishop’s four points were: 

Property is necessary to fullness of personal life, and this is its 
justification. 

The life of every individual is within the fellowship of the com- 
munity, and property divorced from all social function or service 
forfeits that justification. 

The mere lending of money should not be a means of acquiring 
control over another man or his activities, and the interest payable, if 
any, should be proportioned to the service rendered, not to the relative 
strength and weakness of the parties to the transaction. 

Commerce should. be an exchange at fair prices for the benefit of 
both parties and of the community generally—not a rivalry in which 
each seeks to buy cheap and to sell dear.] 


«“ YOUNG ENGLAND” 


S1r,—There is something quaintly pathetic in the little advertisement 
of the group of nostalgic undergraduates of Cambridge which Mr. 
T. E. Utley writes under the title of “ Young England.” At a time 
like this when the whole wide world is in revolutionary ferment and 
our country is actually at war for the sake of democratic principles of 
government, it is surely pathetic to reflect that any group of students 
can be so blind to these things that are happening about them as to 
think that any party has a ghost of a chance of success—except by 
the use of force—with a platform whose main plank is the maintenance 
of a hereditary social class system ad la Lord John Manners 1841 
and thereabouts. 

It is curious that they should not have amongst them—or is it!—at 
Cambridge, one historian who could point out to them that it is 
impossible to formulate a successful policy with a pattern of society 
in mind which is one hundred years past. Was it not this Lord John 
Manners whom Mr. Utley’s group regards as its great precursor who 
wrote some such doggerel as 

“Let wealth and wisdom, laws and learning die 
But still preserve our old nobilitie ”? 
—Yours faithfully, 
2 Lilac Grove, Beeston, Nottingham. 


A. R. 


S1r,—I was very pleased to see your article “ Young England” last 
week, but profoundly disappointed after reading it. Its vagueness is 
typical of Tory policy for the past twenty years, and “ Old England ” 
could knock spots off some of the ideas. What were they? (1) Spens 
Report for Education. (2) Compulsory increase of wages for agricul- 
tural workers. (3) State control of any enterprise where expedient. 
(2) and (3) are already in effect. The idea of an investment-board 
is many years old. But let these young men take heart of grace and 
try again. Here are two extracts from Disraeli’s Coningsby to help 
them: “It is always perilous to adopt expediency as a guide,” and, 
“You must give men new ideas, teach them new words, you must 
modify their manners, you must change their laws, you must root out 
prejudices, subvert convictions, if you wish to be great.”—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, A. G. FULLER. 
Penkill Castle, Girvan, Ayrshire. 


Sir.—The beginning of a new Young England movement will be 
velcomed by all undergraduates who feel dissatisfied with existing 
political societies in the University. Whig Liberalism is a negative 
creed, and leads to that which is its own contradiction—totalitarianism. 
English Socialism is totalitarianism in the guise of democracy. What 
is wanted is a balance between the two extremes of totalitarianism 
and Liberalism. This balance is far harder to keep than that between 
industry and agriculture of which your article speaks, and it is far more 
“ Young England,” I gather, aims at creating and maintaining 


vital 
such a balance. But will this be possible if no account is taken of 
religion? The relationship between Church and State is all-important 


that neither in 
about “ Young 
The Church is the opponent 


in this connexion. I am therefore surprised to find 


your article nor in a letter to the Cambridge Review 
England ” was any mention made of it. 
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of the despotism of the State, whatever its forms may be, and through 
whatever machinery it operates. On the other hand, it cannot consent 
to a system which tends to foster economic inequality without respon- 
sibility, which. it teaches, should be shown both by the master towards 
his man and by the man towards his master. 

The principle of function, of which your article speaks, was, thanks 
to the Church, one accounted universally valid during the Middle 
Ages. How, then, does “ Young England” propose to deal with the 
problem of Church and State?—Yours, &c., H. A. WILLIAMS. 

Warfleet Street, Dartmouth. 


SELECTIVE EVACUATION 


Str,—Last December you published an article of mine on “ Selective 
Evacuation.” The underlying idea was that neighbours should be 
sent to the same district, that they should know beforehand where 
they were going, that someone who had contact with the evacuees 
and a detailed list should co-operate with the billeting officer in 
placing them and should travel, with or ahead of, the evacuees. I 
sought official sanction for a small-scale trial, but permission did not 
come through for weeks, until in fact a further evacuation of children 
to my own reception-area brought my ow® full-time job back into 
being. 

However, the scheme in its general outlines and even in many of 
its details had occurred at the same time to members of the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit, and they were able and willlng to give it its trial. 
They visited selected shelters and got together a group of fifty people 
who had had no intention of evacuating under the ordinary condi- 
tions, and were thus reasonably representative of what the Ministry had 
called “the hard core of resistance” to the idea of evacuating. These 
people agreed to evacuate when told of the proposed arrangements 

These Londoners moved in to the isolated villages in which the 
Friends had managed to find them accommodation on a snowy day in 
midwinter, the buses which held them stuck in drifts, the water in the 
pipes froze. The original scheme had greatly improved in experienced 
Quaker hands. For instance, lorries came loaded with vegetables to 
London from the countr- district in question and réturned empty. 
There were empty houses in the district too. So several lorry-loads 
of furniture travelled down and its owners set up 4 much more stable 
kind of existence in their own home. 

Since that winter season, the months wen by and as the 
families still stayed in their country quarters, I have repeatedly asked 
leave of the Friends to write a brief final report. With infinite 
caution they have always replied that it was surely a little soon. 
After all, while the pipes were frozen, five individuals out of the fifty 
had gone back. Perhaps more would go? However, now that July 
has come, the Quakers have, with the utmost relutance, been per- 
suaded to admit the success of the scheme—theirs now rather than 
mine, and to say that other bodies and other branches of then own 
connexion hope to put it into practice. 

“ Selective Group Evacuation,” though it involves more care and 
trouble and takes a few days longer than what we unkindly call the 
“ Mystery-Cruise ” system, show solid results. If you really 
want to get mothers and babies, the old, the infirm out of the cities 
and to keep them out, then the Friends’ War Victims Relief Com- 
mittee can tell you how to set about it. If you agree wtih the Ministry 
of Health that they ought to oe got out and kepi out, but cannot help 
in the work yourself, why not send the Friends some money towards 
buying that hap’orth of tar for the want of which the Ministry and 
the Local authorities are in so many cases spoiling the ship? The 
spoiling is not altogether the official’s fault. The need of a little 
extra comes from'the fact that evacuees are human beings with odd 
and diverse requirements who ask the sort of questions and want 
the sort of reassurances that send holiday-makers to one of the big 
tourist-agencies. Officials find this sort of work a little incompre- 
hensible and so hard to justify. But this :ime th. “holidays” are 
important and the Quakers, as so often in their long and honourable 
career, are running “conducted tours” to life and health and away 
from wounds and death.—I remain, &c., 

AMABEL 


as 


does 


WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 
Plas Brondanw. 


GERMAN COMMUNIQUES 


Sir,—A letter from Mr. John Carter suggests that the German 
military communiqués are generally correct. This in reference to a 
previous statement by “Janus.” Quite so. But I hope that Mr. 
Carter will realise that German military successes have not made 


When everything is going according 
The test of 


necessary any over-statement 
to plan the bare statement of fact is good propaganda 
the veracity of any country’s war-reports is during a reverse, when 
well-considered and carefully-planned campaigns are suffering a set- 
back or have proved a failure. Possibly Mr. Carter will remember 
the German military communiqués during the latter part of 1917 
and early 1918 

Quite unintentionally Mr. John Carter’s letter is liable to mislead 
some of your readers who might in future take the German military 

as being the essence of truth—even at the expense of 
those of our allies. Such a state of mind is dangerous 
ind I hope that you will explain to your many 


communiques 
or 
var-effort 


our own 


tj! our 
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readers the value one can place on any communiqué from G 
—whether from the German High Command or Goebbels 7 
1 Oun 


faithfully, OHN 
49 Hightrees House, S.W. 12. JOuN W. Rywuy 


RUSSIA AND THE WAR 


Sir,—A. K. Watson appears to justify Russia’s 1ggression g 
Finland and elsewhere on the grounds that she was not really al 
Finland but Germany. This may have seemed an adequate = “ 
to Russia, but one could hardly expect the Finns to regard it sp 
same light. Similarly, Hitler may now be saying that he is te 
really attacking Russia, but Great Britain. It is essential os ie 
to have the resources of Russia in order to protect himself from . 


ing 


British blockade. If only the Russians had been reasonable je 
understood this he would not have had to attack them. Therefor 


it is really Great Britain’s fault. To justify aggression when it 
happens to agree with one’s own political or any other View-poin 
is the thin end of the wedge. For who is to be the final judge we 
which aggression is, and which is not, justified? The only bh 
for afy sort of international law and order is for all eggreniin 4 
such, to be unequivocally condemned. 
As for the wisdom of Russia’s attack upon Finland. simply 
from the point of view of self-interest, it is very questionable. It 
automatically made the Finns and the Swedes and, until they wer 
brutally disillusioned, the Norwegians regard Russia rather than 
Germany as their greatest menace. And it means that now Runs 
has an additional enemy to contend with instead of having at Jew 
(presuming that Germany would have in any case violated Finnish 
territory) a friendly though non-combatant neighbour, doing all it 
cculd to hinder the Germans, and in all probability (having regard to 
the sturdy independence of the Finnish people) an extremely usefyl 
ally.—Yours, etc., A. M, WuitrtExp, 
Eastcroft House, Devizes. 


POETS AND CRITICS 


S1rR,—I am very grateful to Mr. Young for his courteous restatement 
of his question. He asks me if there is a “third form,” neither verse 
nor prose, which can right'y be called poetry. I submit that there js 
The Greek and Roman poets employed one such form, making their 
word-patterns out of vowel-lengths instead of stresses. Our schools 
still teach us to read Homer as if his long vowels were stress-beats 
with Pindar the mockery breaks down, and most English readers 
give up the attempt. Yet there is very little doubt that his work 
is “ Poetry.” 

This particular expedient of vowel scansion has not proved feasible 
in English, and on the whole poets and publics of North Europe have 
become obsessed with the idea of stress. We are beginning to se 
that the language has other possibilities, and that the “foot” is a 
mischievous abstraction based on a misunderstanding of Latin. The 
new manner which worries Mr. Young is an attempt to break away 
from the obsession. 

I think Mr. Young would agree that the chief aim of form in ar 
is coherence of image. The new writers want to achieve that coherence 
by means other than stress-pattern. They use associative imagery— 
puns of a kind which they fondly imagine to be profound—assonances 
balf-rhyme and end-rhyme, and word-similarities (all old devices), 
and keep their stress-patterns for strategic points in the line, like 
the beginning and the end. The combination gives more freedom of 
music and of image. If Binyon had taken Moore’s metre he would 
have lost his vowel-play. 

I ought to add that in the view of most of us the retreat from 
metre has gone too far, and some free spirits have thrown away 4a 
most valuable tool. It is refreshing to see Mr. Hassall using it 
judiciously. But I implore Mr. Young not to judge the style by its 
heaviest-handed exponents. He would not so judge the older poets— 
whom, by the way, I never accused of an unseeing approach. The 
three great weapons of form, sound-association, stress-association, and 
association of symbol, are diversely used. Hopkins and George Barker 
like the first ; Empson plays his private snooker-games with the last. 
Eliot’s claim to be master of the craft depends on his synthesis of all 
three “Burnt Norton” stands for Mr. Young as an example of 
writing which is not formal verse but pre-eminently poetry 

I hesitate to offer Mr. Young an explanation. But it seems to me 
that since the association of stress-rhythm is probably erotic, it tends 


to be linked with Romanticism. Poets now are almost exclusively 
concerned with the problem which is overturning our own age: 18 
there a rational basis for ethics, or does the Devil really take the 


hind-most? Most of them agree with Dostoevsky’s warning that from 
rationalism to satanism is no great journey, by way of enlightened 
egotism ; vet under the shadow of the times they cannot bring them- 
selves to return to honest, emotional metaphysics. The hybrid which 
appals Mr. Young is probably the foal of this conflict. Whether it 
can grow into a Pegasus History, as Mr. Young rightly says, will 
decide.—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, ALEx. COMFORT. 
Havengore, Tudor Road, New Barnet. 





S1r,—If we can decide whether a prose translation of a poem is poetry 
or not it may help us in this controversy. Having been taught early 
(and I suspect erroneously) that prose-poetry is a horror, I have 
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such magnificent translations as the authorised ver- 
of the Psalms and the last chapters of Ecclesiastes and Butcher 
yuna’ Odyssey a8 prose, not poetry. The prose is permeated by 
aor spirit and informed by imagery such as poets use, but the 
“hm, being free, cannot be anticipated by the ear as it can in 
_ Some form of scansion or foreseeable stresses seems an 
an constituent of poetry. No doubt painters who make 
pes in colour” and architects who fashion “ poems in stone” 


avays regarded 
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tacking ye loosely referred to as poets, and similarly some writers now 
Teason aducing poems in prose claim, or have claims made for them, to be 
IM the a But this seems a new and secondary meaning.—Yours truly, 
1S Dot 8 Fleet Street. ARTHUR MoOoRE. 
Or him =e 
™ the og—The belief of Mr. Winser that Hebrew poetry does not 
le ang xeon” is correct, if that word is interpreted rigidly. But, though 
€Tefore pi, Mn poets were not bound by a tonal, accentual, and syllabic 
hen it manana such as characterises, e.g., an hexameter, they worked 
point res rules of pulsating rhythm and symmetry, both in sound and 
— shought-expression, which make their verse as delightful and emotion- 
y hope iering, both to ear and mind, as any of the familiar classical poetic 
On, as org Hebrew poetry uses twenty different accents which indicate 
wn stress, or distinction and parallelism of ideas, and by their aid 
simply a expert reader aloud can achieve a‘ kind of melodic flow at least 
~e  besutiful 1s that of most other poetic forms.—Yours faithfully, 
ve e Gledhow Gardens, London, S.W. 5. H. MARTYN SANDERS. 
thay a 
Russiz 
leas SLAUGHTER ON THE ROADS 
rch 
at sin—I should like to explain why I oppose Lord Fairfield’s pro- 
rd » posal, fair at first sight, to penalise pedestrians for not wearing white 
seful patches in the darkness. (Persuasion is another matter—I wore such 
a patch before the war and I preach the virtue of such a practice.) 
Pedestrians have already the fear of death and fear of a fine is not 
likely to have a greater effect. To make the wearing of a white 
patch a legal obligation means that the absence of such a patch is 
reckoned a negligence, and therefore in case of a death the motorist 
nent . at once absolved and no enquiry is made whether he was driving 
CIse wcklessly and dangerously. The magistrates, cdroners and chief 
18, oficers of police are motorcar-minded and seize any such excuse. 
heir We have an object-lesson in the red rear-light for bicycles. It did 
Dols not protect bicycles. On the other hand, the rear-light encouraged 
ts; cars to go faster and increased the fatalities of pedestrians as well as 
ers bicyclists. The cyclist is easy game. Prosecutions were numerous 
ork and fines of a quarter of a week’s wages were common. There 
were no prosecutions of motorists for exceeding the speed proper 
ble to dimmed lights. There were few prosecutions for disregarding 
ve gpeed-limits and fines did not reach a quarter of a week’sesalary 
ee or income. The pedestrian would be even easier game than the 
4 cyclist; the consequent bad feeling even greater. The motorist is 
he hard to stop and hard to get convicted. But prosecutions here and 
iy there, now and then, are feasible and would inspire caution. If 
prosecutions of motorists could, by indicators or otherwise, be 
rt rendered easy and likely to obtain convictions, and if they were 
¢ steadily enforced, then the regulations for pedestrians and cyclists 
: could be tightened. A fifteen m.p.h. limit is better than a twenty, 
but better still would be the enforcement of the duty of the motorist 
to adjust his speed to his own lights and his prosecution for 





dangerous driving if he did not adjust it.—Yours faithfully, 
Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. F. GAaATEs. 


i Oe 


A QUESTION OF COUPONS 


$irn—In the beginning of March I ordered two summer shirts before 
there was any suggestion of coupons for clothes. The delivery of 
material was held up at the factory and the shirts were never ready 
for me until the other day. The shirtmakers now claim coupons in 
respect of these two shirts, which seems to me utterly unreasonable, 
and there are cases of much more hardship than mine. Surely at a 
time like this bureaucrats should moderate their zeal for tyranny.— 
Yours, &c., E. S. P. HAyYNEs. 


9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


WATERLESS ALLOTMENTS 


ink it would be a good idea to bring to the notice of the 
rgency for providing allotments with a source of water. 
ed to the call of the Government to “ Dig for Victory” 
lanning, as they instructed, to provide ourselves with 
hrough the winter, but our crops which we planted in 
ng through lack of water, and until it rains we will not 








and have b 
vegetables 





be able to splant anything. A few people are fortunate in having 
their allotments within a yard or two of their house, but the majority, 
like us, who live about a mile away, cannot carry water to our allot- 


ments and to rely solely upon the weather which at this time 


of the year rdens and cracks the ground, in which hardly anything 
can survi\ I sincerely hope that something will be done about this 
in the near future, else this year’s crops will be ruined.—Yours faith- 
fully, D. L. Harris. 

9 Morford Way, Eastcote, Ruislip, Middlesex. 
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Village Shop 


All country dwellers, and I suppose most country visitors, know 
the village shop. Stocking everything from candles to calico, seeds 
to sardines, it was almost a comic institution in times of peace. Its 
smell was unique in the world. Now the war has hit it, as it has hit 
most small shops, very hard. Its stocks were first seriously depleted 
by evacuees, then by soldiers. By the time serious rationing was in 
force it found that many of its customers preferred registering with 
larger concerns. Its shelves, normally fascinating with everything 
from tea to teething powders, grew emptier and emptier. The big 
house was empty; the well-to-do had let their houses. It was 
threatened also by London stores which delivered a higher quality 
and range of goods far out into the country. And one began to hear 
stories of its being threatened by something else. One heard of large 
concerns buying out small country shops which were in difficulties, 
keeping the shopkeeper in residence and offering to sell back the 
business after the war—at a price. The country shopkeeper has still 
another grievance. His stock is now doled out to him from a central 
depot, where presumably large supplies are concentrated. He is down 
far below a month’s supply. He is wondering what will happen in 
case of invasion, when he will be perhaps the only ‘local source of 
goods for three or four hundred people. He is probably right in 
urging a redistribution of goods now, rather than at a time of emer- 
gency, when redistribution will be a far more difficult and perhaps 
impossible thing. 


Honey and Mead 


Honey is off the ration; nectar is free for all, and many people 
may have been surprised that honeycombs are now more than double 
their normal price. They are apt to forget that the honey season is 
short, and that bees used to be sugar-fed in winter. Sugar being 
in short supply and double its former price, it is not surprising that 
honeycombs are expensive. There are, of course, honeycombs and 
honeycombs. There is still the honeycomb that can be bought for 
two shillings, and there is still the honeycomb that tastes like slightly 
sweetened chewing-gum. My part-time gardener, whose honey takes 
second prize in the open-to-the-world class, and whose mead takes 
first for All England, is naturally derisive of such honey. Neverthe- 
less, it is a little disturbing to find an excellent Guatemalan honey 
coming into the country at about sixpence less than the home bee- 
keeper can produce it. It is also interesting to find that mead is still 
made and that there is still a class for it in open competition. Mead 
is a highly potent and pleasant drink, which sells at something between 
seven and ten shillings a pint. Finally, a correspondent seeks informa- 
tion about holy bees. I am completely ignorant, and so is my bee- 
keeper. Perhaps a correspondent can help? 


Crazy Coot 

“Crazy as a coot” is an expression heard more perhaps in America 
than here, but it has a firm basis in fact. On a hot June evening I 
was startled by a great commotion in the reeds of a pond. After a 
moment out came a pair of coot. Like two birds in a Disney film, 
they floundered at great speed towards the centre of the pond. There 
they stopped, reversed and turned up their white and black fan-tails 
to each other. They then retreated slightly, manoeuvred for position, 
and all of a sudden flew at each other backwards, with tails fiercely 
outspread. They repeated the attack severa] times. Between each 
attack there was a crazy interval of manoeuvre, in which they gravely 
waltzed round and round each other with a kind of sinister caution, 
like a pair of Apache dancers Then suddenly they would fly at 
each other again and fight their extraordinary rearguard action, cack- 
ling madly, banging their tails at each other, at once very comic and 
very serious. When the performance was over they left the ring with 
rather dignified grace and retired to the reeds again, where they 
appeared to be on the most charming terms with each other. 


In the Garden 

Rather late, the roses have been magnificent. The singles and the 
species were never such a joy. The little single Hugomis and 
the cherry Moyseii surpassed themselves. The Penzance bri 
richer in tone and the old perpetuals were never better, 
fragrance of claret and cold cream The climbers were a 
something or other: either nature or Pruned varieties 
bloomed moderately. Unpruned varicties were 
with thousands of blooms. Remember, by the 
cuttings of climbers, Wichurianas and ramblers 
of young growth stamped hard into the ground in bunches will root 


Irs seemed 
with their 
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lwo-foot 


ground 
way, to some 


shoots 


quickly. August and September is, however, early enoug 

is well to mark out particularly desirable varieties now. I find varie 
ties like Dr. van Fleet, Crimson Rambler and the delicious | 
Frangois Juranville as vigorous from cuttings as from grafted steck 
Bush roses can be similarly treated, and cuttings do well under 
cloches or under jam jars used as cloches. This is generally he'd to 
be against the best rules, but many older garden roses are ce ly 
on their own roots and do magnificently 

H. E. Baiés 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A War-Artist on War-Photographs 


Britain Under Fire. Foreword by J. B. Priestley. (Country Life. 6s.) 
Grim Glory. By Ernestine Carter. Photos. by Lee Miller. (Lund 





Humphreys & Scribners. 3s. 6d.) = 
History Under Fire. By James Pope-Hennessy. Photos. by Cecil 
Beaton. (Batsford. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue bombing of buildings in this country since last September 
ought to have provided painters and photographers with the 
opportunity of their lives. But though we have talked of the 
possibilities for years, now that we are faced with the results 
we are a bit out of step. We had realised that it would all be 
quite near home, but the implications had not sunk in. In the 
last war, the war-artists had the advantage of us. They went 
abroad to scenes of death and - devastation, and, when they 
brought back their records, these had the virtues of explorers’ 
tales that everybody wanted to listen to, as well as being works 
of art with unusual subjects. There is no exploring worth the 
fare in this country this time. The rubble is scattered on all 
our doorsteps. The war-artist as a romantic figure brimming 
with anecdotes does not belong to 1941. (Mr. Edward Bawden, 
when he returns from the Middle East, may prove to be an 
exception. I look forward, at any rate, to seeing Bawden draw- 
ings of camels in situ.) 

Twenty-five years ago artists and photographers were pioneers 
in another sense too ; pioneers in form. Post-Impressionism had 
not long been launched. The walls of the Grafton Galleries 
had only lately burgeoned with raw forms and exciting colours, 
and there in Flanders, mile after mile, the new forms presented 
themselves, pre-digested. To the budding Post-Impressionist 
it was nothing but beginners’ luck to be offered such a mass 
of paintable material. Alas, for the war-artist and the war- 
photographer today, surrealism and the documentary film have 
been there before him, and—worse still—the audience has been 
there too. Surrealism overdid it. Its prophetic years of activity 
have taken the wind out of our sailS as peddlers of emotional 
and formal war novelties. Used enough to surrealism’s two 
kidneys on a golf-green, people are hardly likely to get excited 
by a painting of twisted girders and broken cornices, unless 
there is a good deal beyond the subject to excite them. A man 
looking at such a picture may easily tell you that when the 
cornice broke it missed him by inches, and that he could have 
done the picture a great deal better himself. 

The result is that in this war the pictorial novice is out of his 
depth at once. He is a bore because he tries to tell us stale 
news. The only news we don’t know already is news that is 
honest and vivid, told with enough honesty to make it universal 
and enough personality to give it colour. That means re-engag- 
ing the old hands, the hands that are used to sorting and 
choosing and rearranging subjects, to adopting the oblique 
approach when necessary, to avoiding the imposing for its own 
sake, to concentrating on the significant for its own sake. It 
means simply that the good peace-time artist is the good war- 
time artist too. Unsignificant form ; our bombed cities blossom 
with it. The old hand ignores it, and looks again. The com- 
pilers of Britain under Fire, though unnamed, are evidently 
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you may enjoy the many advantages of a banking account, 
and the Westminster Bank with over a hundred years of 
experience and an extensive system of branch offices is 
amply equipped to meet your banking requirements. 

For a trader especially the mere possession of a banking 
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novices. They think that any old news in pictures 
bombing is good enough, whether it is of half a COUNCIl-hous. 
of a number of limbless ex-Service men looking at Fa 
Some of the comments are heavily humorous. (“A "bys hay 
At least one *bus was not running next day.”) This willow 
do until it is superseded by the proper Wonder Book of Bat 
Damage. 

Grim Glory at just over half the price has just over half 4 
number of photographs, but they are clear instead of being be 
and arranged instead of being scattered. Limp-covereg 
value, it is pleasant to look at and to hold, and should be wide 
used for home and foreign propaganda. The captions are shon 
and crisp, and the book illustrates many strange, smal] beauty 
that are likely to go unrecorded elsewhere: the twisted ba 
candelabra on a window sill, the isolated facade of a Noncon, 
formist chapel, the damaged dome of University College Teflectey 
in a puddle. 

Mr. Cecil Beaton is an old hand. The war, he decides, hy 
played enough tricks without the artist and photographer adding 
to them, and he has taken some excellent straight Photograpiy 
of buildings and parts of buildings, selecting carefully, rearray 
ing subjects laudably to make them tell better, interspersin 
engravings of churches in their early nineteenth-century glon 
to demonstrate something of what we have really lost. He woul 
probably agree that the most striking, the most memorable, ay 
the most realistic picture in the book is not by him, and js ng 
a photograph, but the engraving from Wilkinson’s Londin 
Illustrata of the Fire of London. Oddly, it is more like , 
contemporary war-picture of the best kind (such as the receg 
work of Paul Nash, Henry Moore and Graham Sutherland) thy 
any of the photographs in these three books. For the camen 
fails to meet war’s demands ; it will not heighten and specialiy 
its emotions. Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s commentary is informatiy 
and discriminating, but not too readable. It patronises the nin 
teenth century. The production is excellent ; the margins wid 
the type elegant—happy things for one to be able to say of; 
new Batsford book. And they must be the only publishes 
whose paper (ine a book of this size and price) has gone w 
almost a hundred per cent. in quality since the outbreak of war, 

JOHN Prreg 


The Necessity of Faith 


The Recovery of the West. By Michael Reberts 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts is a fine and indeed a profound book—in many respec 
noble ; in many respects difficult ; pervaded (at any rate to th 
reviewtr) by an undercurrent of sadness, but also sustained bya 
cool and invigorating current of hope. The West—the Abendlanj 
(including not only ourselves, but Central Europe to the eas 
and America to the far west)—is sick; Mr. Roberts seek 
to diagnose the sickness and to prescribe, or forecast, th 
remedies. The sickness is an atrophy of social confidence, 
connected with the contagion of a mass-mentality and th 
ravages of scientific (or pseudo-scientific) doctrines, whic 
attack religion, morality and art in the name of exact knowledge, 
and destroy the “values” by which the mind of man lives and 
moves. The remedies are a restoration of the values (“ whats 
ever things are true . . . honest . just . pure. . . lovely 
. of good report”): a restoration of the tradition in which the 
good report is enshrined ; a restoration of the authority which the 
tradition carries ; a restoration, finally, of the religious faith in 
which the authority of the tradition is grounded. “ Democracy 
cannot be maintained,” so the book ends, “ except through the 
self-discipline, the hard determination and concentration 
energy that come from the recognition of religious truth. If we 
learn to value life . . . for the sake of virtues and values that are 
not of one time and place, then the arts and the sciences, the 
national economy and the birth-rate, will look after themselves.” 
We are thus carried back to St. Thomas Aquinas; to & 
Augustine ; to St. Paul; and to the Teacher of all the saints. 
“To recognise our place in a tradition, and to know our standing 
in a hierarchy of authority "—this is the Duty of Man, which 
must be pitted against doctrines of the Rights of Man. Mz: 
Roberts is a poet, who was a scientist before he became a pot 
and remains a scientist while he is a poet. Concerned with the 
ultimate value of Beauty—concerned, too, with the ultimate value 
of Truth—he has been led to a final concern with the ultimate 
value of Goodness. His book is a wrestling with all the values, 
in a steady rhythm of sober prose—and that is exactly where it i 
difficult. It is a Summa Summarum. It is concerned at ont 
with aesthetics ; with ethics, in a broad sweep which includes als 
politics ; with physics and metaphysics ; and finally with religion 
Mr. Roberts carries his burden bravely, and marches through! 
large territory with the undeviating pace of a Roman legionaty; 
but it is hard for the reader to follow, like faithfu! Achates, 
passibus aequis. Now he finds himself plunged in logic 
positivism and the writings of Mr. Ayer ; now he is climbing tht 
Brocken heights of Spengler’s Decline of the West (but not, ® 
he might have expected, the calmer and more Olympian summis 
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COWLES’ 


Looking 
for 
Trouble 


‘By an unerring instinct she 
knows where trouble is or 
soon will be, and always 
she has contrived to be on 
the spot when trouble arises. 
She remains entirely at ease 
in the presence of the great 
personages who now appear 
to hold the destinies of man- 
kind in their hands. Her 
long and minutely written 
book tells the story of Euro- 
pean fortunes or miseries 
from the civil war in Spain 
up to the bombardment of 
London, and she seems to 
have foreseen exactly where 
the next crisis in those un- 
happy years of apprehension 
or actual warfare would 
arise . . . This is, indeed, a 
wise and fascinating con- 
tribution to history.’— 
HENRY W. NEVINSON 
(Observer). 
‘Her record is remarkable 
... There is no doubt on 
which side of the barrier 
she is proud to stand, and 
wishes her own great coun- 
try to stand.’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 
‘Provides unfailing enter- 
tainment throughout its 
460 pages.’—Reynolds. 


Jud large 
printing 
12s. 6d. net 


HAMISH 
HAMILTON 








Philip Guedalla 


THE HUNDREDTH YEAR 


New (1941) cheap edition. With Letter to 
Lector, May, 1941. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Guedalla has searched for the critical date 
at which the period including the Hohenzollern 
war ended and the period of the Nazi war began. 
He finds it in the year 1936 .. . vividly narrated 
in a smooth and polished style, in which epigram 
and paradox gleam like jewels in velvet.” 


The Times. 


“It is unnecessary to reiterate praise of a master 
of his craft . . . we sit in the best seats, 
cushioned on irony and retrospect, through the 
accession of Edward VIII, the death of 
Abyssinia, the march in the Rhineland, the 
re-election of President Roosevelt and the 
abdication.” Keith Feiling. 


Algernon Cecil 


FACING THE FACTS 
IN FOREIGN POLICY 


5s. net. 


“ This book is well worth reading . . . in many 
ways it bears a family likeness to Lord Cecil's 
recent book . .. both are sincere, serious and 
practical minded.” Spectator. 


W. Dwight Whitney 


WHO 
ARE THE AMERICANS ? 


7s. 6d. net. 


“A brilliant sketch which should be made 
compulsory reading for all writers and talkers 
on American affairs.” The Times. 


THE FIRST COMPLETE BIOGRAPHY 
Elizabeth Burgoyne 


CARMEN SYLVA 


Queen and Woman 
12s. 6d. net. 


“An intimate study ... Miss Burgoyne has 


had access to letters and reminiscences never 
‘ 


before published. It is ‘a tale to touch 
hearts,’ ” Daily Telegraph. 

Complete and intimate ... her vivid, impul- 
sive, romantic and self-dramatizing personality 
is well brought out.” The Times. 


FICTION 
F. D. Grierson 


THE 
INK STREET MURDER 


7s. 6d. net. 
“One of his most enjoyable crime stories.” 
News-Chronicle. 


Frances Parkinson Keyes 


THE CAREER OF 
DAVID NOBLE 


6s. net. 
Second Impression. 


First cheap edition of a charming and little- 
known romance by the popular author of “ The 
Great Tradition,” * Fielding’s Folly,” ete. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 




























of Toynbee’s Study of History); now he is referred to Carnap 
and now to Wittgenstein, now to Heisenberg and now to Dieterict. 
Frankly, it is hard going. And that is a pity—and a great pity— 
for there is a wisdom and a balance in what Mr. Roberts writes 
which one would gladly see appealing not only to an élite but 
also to the general run. Has not the author allowed the rigour 
of his own conscience to make him too ambitious—ambitious 
malgré lui—in the sweep of his discourse and the range of his 
argument? The reviewer remembers reading, years and years 
ago, a similar book which appeared in 1894—H. Pearson’s 
National Life and Character, which still deserves to be read. 
It had fhe same pensive quality: it too touched art and ethics, 
the life of the family (on which, by the way, Mr. Roberts has 
some profoundly true passages) and the general life of the State ; 
but it did so with a lucidity and an economy which made it 
an easy book. 

But there are books which count, and will continue to count, 
even though they are written for the few. It is impossible, in a 
brief compass, to do justice to the riches, as it is also impossible 
to criticise some of the views of detail (for instance, on the 
demerits of party or the merits of functional constituencies) which 
are to be found in the argument. Briefly, it may be said, in a 
phrase quoted by W. P. Ker, that here is “ something craggy to 
break the mind upon ”—something to climb—something that, 
when you have climbed, will give a great and broad view from 
the “siege perilous” you have attained. ERNEST BARKER. 
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The Home-Front 


Towards the Morning. By J. L. Hodson. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


Towards the Morning has not as exciting and varied material as 
its predecessor, Through the Dark Night, and, in default of such 
material, it contains more expressions of opinion, both from the 
author and the personalities whom he met in his journeys during 
the first months of this year. I do not think that readers 
will complain. This, except for a brief excursion to Dublin, is 
a history of the home-front ; and history is not always written in 
headlines. Posterity may be as much interested in our reactions 
to what happened as in the happenings themselves. 

Mr. Hodson visited many towns, most of them industrial towns, 
in Wales, in the Midlands, in the North, and in Scotland, return- 
ing at intervals to London. His record is as clearly objective as 
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in the first book, and at the same time everything he Notes 4 
has passed through a filter so individual that. even the , 
which people tell him seem to reveal his personality as du 
do his comments. An old lady, asked what she did whey 
siren went, replied, “ Oh, I read a bit of mi Bible, and then 
Damn ’em, and I go to bed.” A Communist says, “I am a. 
capitalists, but I have to deal with them. I have to ded 
things as they are.” * 

The Principal of Aberdeen University has on his mante) 
the legend, “ A committee is a contrivance by which persons as 
separately can take no effective action collectively decide de 
effective action can be taken.” A newspaper proprietor tel i 
astrologer what to say, with a view to helping the war efor , 
lady informs Mr. Hodson that a certain B.B.C. announcer hy, 
voice which no woman can resist. A business man says, “ If a 
want a recipe for sudden death, take a train to Manchester and id 
the first man you see that the blitz has been worse somewi 
else.” = 

In Dublin, Mr. Hodson was told by almost everyone he n- 
that the man he talked to last was “ quite unrepresgntative” p, 
had a frank talk with Mr. de Valera, whom he found “ since 
likeable and not unreasonable.” He encountered no op, 
Germans, and was assured that hardly any existed. The Bs 
and Tans were everywhere a living memory, and may be a ow, 
tributory cause to the fact that, while in the last war Southen 
Ireland sent 270,000 men to the fighting services, in this war he 
contribution—still anything but negligible—is pur round abou 
70,000. Mr. Hodson himself told a girl-reporter, “The my 
important things in life are to have the right sort of work, a 
to be in love with the right person; if you have both of thow 
nothing can harm you.” 
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His verdict at the conclusion of his tours is that the counn 
is still far too complacent ; too ready to assume that we my 
win, and therefore can go on pretty much as usual. “ My breg} 
is often taken,” he observes, “ by the calm way politicians den 
categorically what they know is true.” And “ We’ve got too fey 
people ready to say what they think and stand by it.” Mr. Hods» 
is not one of them. He is outspoken in his criticisms, but ends 
on a note of optimism. Despite all slackness and muddle “}; 
are moving towards the morning.” L. A. G. Strong 















The English Reformation 


The Reformation in England. By F. M. Powicke. (Oxfwi 
University Press. 6s.) 








OF all present practitioners of the art of history in this county 
the Regius Professor at Oxford, it will probably be agreed amoy 
historians, writes with the greatest distinction and, what is mor, 
with a temper and a spiritual quality that is all his own. In gne 





predecessor, Froude; but in some other respects, particularly a 
his attitude to the Church, how unalike! It might indeed be sad 
that the keynote of Professor Powicke’s historical work is his 
feeling for the Church, his vision of what the Church has been 
for Europe, that mirror in which we see the inner life and much 
of the best of man’s historic endeavour reflected. There could 
not be a better illustration of the contrast between these two 
eminent historians than Professor Powicke’s essay on tht 
English Reformation. It was a good idea to reprint it from th 
variegated and unsatisfactory collective work in which it wi 
buried 

The particular value of the essay lies in its approach to th 
Reformation from the end of the medievalist. That has certan 
great advantages. Professor Powicke begins with the system ¢ 
compromise between Church and State which subsisted in tt 
Middle Ages, and regards the ease with which the revolution wa 
effected in the sixteenth century as due to that rather than a) 
widespread belief in the necessity of change. “The momentous 
step was so easy that its significance was not faced.” This 8 
very illuminating, especially to those of us, the great majority, 
who beginning with modern England, read back to the Reformr 
tion as its starting point. On the other hand, it does underratt 
the active hostility among the laity to the Church’s immens 
position of privilege, and the weakness of its position whe 
royal support was withdrawn, the imposing structure from whic 
a good deal of its vitality and something of its social utility hac 
gone. There was so much dead wood to be cut away: roug 
and crude as the process was, the Reformation was a real reform 
There was, too, much more active hostility to the monastenss 
particularly from the towns, which found their privileges 20 
rights irksome, than Professor Powicke allows. 

Two conclusions emerge, which are stated so fairly an 
judiciously that it is hard to think anybody could dispute them. 
“How is it possible,” he says, “to deny that the rejection 
Papal authority, far more than the national wars of the late 
Middle Ages, gave reality to the conception of a united sovereig® 
State, in which the King in Parliament expresses the nation 
will, and this in matters ecclesiastical no less than in «ve 
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METHUEN 








Second edition printing 


The Mind of the Maker 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


The first of a new series, called Bridgeheads, devoted to 
the subject of creative reconstruction. Miss Sayers 
attempts to explain what “ creativeness ” actually is, and 
how the creative mind works. 6s. 


The Upper Room 
A Study in Historical Perspective 
R. A. EDWARDS 


Inthis book the author of “* Jack, Jill and God ” attempts 
to bridge the wide gap between the worl@of the New 
Testament and our own. 7s. 6d. 










The Physies 
of Blown Sand 


and Desert Dunes 
Lt.-Col. R. A. BAGNOLD 


The first and only boo to deal exclusively with the 
behaviour of blown sand and the land forms due to it. 
The author studied the sands of North Africa for many 
years before the war, and is a recognised authority on 
the subject. Illustrated. 24s. 





The First Five Years 
of Life 


Edited by 
ARNOLD GESELL, M.D. 
Yale Clinic of Child Development 


An exhaustive and original study of the most important 
years of growth, invaluable alike to teachers, parents and 
psychologists. Illustrated. 21s. 


The Psychology of 
the Interview 
R. C. OLDFIELD 


A stimulating book for employers and others whose 
difficult task it is to assess personality by means of the 


interview. 5s. 
An Anthology 
° ~ 
of German Poetry 
1880-1910 
Edited by 
JETHRO BITHELL 
“Completely unbiased, and utterly enjoyable, it is a 


first-class book, instructive, interesting, the result of 
great scholarship and great trouble.” 


—Times Educational Supplement. 7s. 64d. 
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affairs?” Secondly, “The Church of England is the most 
striking example in European history of the capacity of institu- 
tions to maintain an unbroken, almost complete, continuity in 
structure while undergoing a thorough change in spirit.” 

It is impossible to praise too highly the intuitive sympathy 
with which Professor Powicke regards such diverse men as More 
and Gardiner, Cranmer, Pole. He disregards all inessentials, 
their failings, their shortcomings, in order to lay his finger upon 
the spirit of the man, open a window into his soul and show how 
each conceived of his life-work. Would he be so successful, one 
wonders, with those purely secular figures, Henry VIII, Crom- 
well, Elizabeth? I think so, for he is convinced, quite rightly, 
that the study of character in those days is “ more fascinating 
than in almost any period of English history. The times were 
so disturbed, and life was so dangerous.” A. L. ROWSE. 


Mongolia from Within 


Mongol Journeys. By Owen Lattimore. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

THE appearance of this book is opportune, for the moment is 
approaching—in my opinion quickly—when Mongolia is likely 
to be “in the news ”—the war-news ; when the Mongols, if not 
fighting as allies of Russia against the Japanese, as in border 
clashes they have in all probability done on several occasions 
recently, will be fighting them as allies of China, who in effect, 
and probably formally also, will have stepped into that relation- 
ship with ourselves. To some this anticipation may seem a little 
wild. The facts on which it is based cannot here be surveyed 
fully because Mr. Lattimore’s book, and not its international 
setting, is what one has been asked to review; but some of 
them may legitimately be mentioned because Mr. Lattimore 
himself states them. Thus he says: 

There is no longer any question of Chinese and Japanese 
fighting to see which is to dominate the Mongols. It is rather a 
question of the common interests of Chinese and Mongols which 
make for a united stand against Japanese imperialism The 
terms regulating this spontaneous alliance have certainly not 
reached their final form, but they are already tending towards an 
ultimate autonomy under which the Mongols will rule them- 
selves but form part of a Federated Republic of China 

This statement is preceded by a brief survey of Russo-Mongol- 
Japanese history during recent years containing the following 
sentences : 

It is difficult to form a clear and detailed idea of what has 
been happening in Outer Mongolia from the statements of 
refugees on the one hand and the few available Russian trans- 
lations of official Mongol statements on the other hand. The 
rough idea that I have formed for myself is that the Outer 
Mongolian Revolution has been more like that of Kemalist 
Turkey than like that of Russia, Perhaps internal changes—includ- 
ing the disestablishment of the Church—have not been carried so 
far in Outer Mongolia as in Turkey; but on the other hand 
the alliance between Outer Mongolia and Russia is much closer 
than the relationship between Russia and Turkey ever was 

The Outer Mongolian Revolution, it should be explained, was 
the outcome of two movements, the reaction in Outer Mongolia 
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to the Communist revolution in Russia, preceded by rebell; 
against China under Czarist Russian auspices. Of this - 
Chinese movement and the establishment of Czarist-Rusae 
influence in Outer Mongolia I was myself a witness a, 
reporter at Urga in 1913. : 





But one would be doing an injustice to this book if One gaye 
the impression that it is primarily concerned with politics 
Primarily it is an account of the Mongols as human beings, 4 , 
of their way of life, by a man who is much more than a dow 
traveller with a knack of seeing things and expressing them with 
sprightliness. Mr. Lattimore is an extremely conscientioys 
student whose knowledge is wide and deep; who has been to 
infinite (albeit unboundedly happy) trouble to acquire what be 
knows ; who speaks and reads Mongol, as he does Chines 
(having recently learnt to read Russian as well, the better tp 
pursue his Mongol studies); who never consciously sacrifices 
reality to picturesqueness, yet gives things of the spirit thei 
rightful place, and who in this admirable book presents us with 
an extremely attractive human document packed with reliable 
information of an astonishingly miscellaneous and intriguing 
kind—much too valuable to be left without an index as, alas! 


the publishers have left it. E. M. Gu. 
Minor Excursions 
Retrospective Adventures. By Forrest Reid. (Faber. 12s, 64, 


“ ADVENTURES of the soul amongst masterpieces” has always 
seemed to me a peculiarly inept, romanticised definition of the 
function of criticism. Without holding that poetry should be sub. 
jected to the purely scientific treatment adopted by Aristotle or 
Mr. I. A. Richards, one would prefer that certain canons of judge. 
ment, other than the personal—or even whimsical, should pre. 
vail. To be really useful, every volume of miscellaneous literary 
criticism might be prefixed by a brief statement of the author’ 
system of values, to which the floating assertions of excellence 
or puerility in the course of his essays might be attached. 


This preamble is a little unfair to Mr. Reid, who has called 
his collection of papers “ Adventures ” without overmuch sugges. 
tion either of masterpieces or of serious criticism. For him 
“ adventure ” indicates the personal surprises and pleasures induced 
by more or less desultory browsing in books and magazines often 
of some sixty years ago. “I was brought up,” he writes, “ina 
house full of novels, most of them belonging to the ‘seventies and 
eighties, and in my teens I read with an appetite not easily sated,” 
Later, in a country house, “I came upon a set of Longmans 
Magazine .. . and every night I turned the pages of one or two 
of them before going to sleep.” Concerning a reading of the 
letters of Henry James: “I don’t know quite what I expected, but 
I think I should have known had I found it.” And a chapter 
entitled—too comprehensively—“ Richard Garnett,” begins, “ Why, 
until this re-issue of it reached me the other day, had I never 
read The Twilight of the Gods?” ‘These quotations, which might 
be multiplied, suffice to show that Mr. Reid has decided to slip 
through our fingers as a critic, and dance on his own Tom Tiddler’s 
ground of prejudice and preference if we try to catch him out m 
a false dictum or a shaky premise. 





Two essays in particular set the tone of the book. “ Minor 
Fiction in the Eighteen-Eighties” is a clever survey of thos 
excellent second-rate masters of their craft whose name liveth 
for evermore in a somnolent and immobile fashion that leaves 
their works reposing on the bookshelf ; Rhoda Broughton, W. E 
Norris, F. Anstey, Baring-Gould in his Mehalah, Olive Schreiner 
in her African Farm—these and others are gently handled in 4 
“spirit of tenderness towards the past” which is amplified and 
developed in further essays on W. D. Howells, Hudson, and the 
child prodigy Master Romney Robinson. The other key essaj 
is on Andrew Lang’s articles in Longman’s Magazine; again the 
period is the ’eighties, and Lang’s chosen authors, though by 1 
means all forgotten, illustrate the temporary triumph of the 
passing phase. Lang, in those articles, displayed personal and 
incomplete judgements analogous to Mr. Reid’s, whose essay 0 
Lang himself—as also those on Henry James and Garnett- 
touches only one aspect of a highly prolific man of letters. 


Mr. Reid’s tendency towards the gently whimsical is seen i 
his group of “Tales,” built on supernatural, introspective, 
curiously unconvincing incidents usually connected with children 
It was in this innocent spirit that he once re-read the long- 
neglected Midsummer Night’s Dream, and found to his surprist 
that it was poetical and filled with moonlight. He handles mor 
practical matters in an account of the engraver Stephen Gooden; 
and this serves as a reminder that his notable work on //lustrators 
of the Sixties showed him (back in his happier period exploring 
a single subject with a gusto and concentration for which thes 
brief, dispersed adventures allow no adequate scope. 

SyLva NORMAN. 
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sca beautiful hands. 


are those ¢ utstretched to help the poor and the afflicted. How 
beauteous, then, are the hands of the many friends who have 
helped to maintain John Groom's Crippleage for over 70 years! 
The Crippleage provides home, training, pleasant and skilled 
employment for some 300 crippled the majority being 
resident in the delightful houses at Edgware Think what a 
s means from being unemployable and dependent 
Everything about the Crippleage speaks of helpful 
lovely flowers they 
make being the charm and 
fragrance of this truly Christian enterprise. 
Crippleage flowers are obtainable 
from leading stores throughout the 
country. Ask to see them. 
Another great responsibility is the 
Orphanage, where 150 girls 
from infancy to 15 years of 
age are wholly maintained in 
comfort and educated amidst 
Christian influences. 
Will you “lend a hand” 
to enable the good work to 
continue ? These are 
difficult times and 
expenses are heavier 
than ever. Your help 
lightens the burdens, 
and is a stimulus in 
dark days. 
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UKRAINE 


and its people 
by HUGH P. VOWLES 


224 pages, with map. Cheap edition now 2/6d. net. 
“A clear and well-documented account of immediate 
interest."—TIME AND TIDE. 
“A thoughtful and objective study."—Lord Morley in 
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G IGANTIC efforts are now being made every 
* day to destroy life, whilst the SAVING of 
life still goes on by Brompton Hospital, one of 
the world’s greatest life-saving agencies. Day by 
day many who have become victims of tuber- 


culosis are given renewed hope and a fresh 
lease of life. Please help this work. The 
Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


FULHAM ROAD .- - 
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must come intime! 





There may be some among the well-wishers of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital who find other calls upon their generosity more 
pressing in war-time. To them we say: there is no more 
urgent cause than the fight against Cancer. To abandon it now 
for lack of funds would be to undo the work of years of 
patient research and treatment. Disease thrives in war-time 
when resistance is weakened—it will not wait for peace, Cancer, 
with its threat to human happiness, would rise again from the 
chains with which we have confined it and additional suffering 
be loosed upon an already striken world. 


Please send your gift to the Secretary, 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
LONDON, S.W.3 














FOR THIS SUM WILL TRAIN 
ONE BOY FOR THE ROYAL 
NAVY. BUT IF YOU CAN- 
NOT POST US £90, CAN YOU 
SEND NINETY SHILLINGS, 
OR EVEN NINE, AS ALL WILL 
HELP THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
OLD SOCIETY TO CARE FOR 
AND EDUCATE 800 POOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS—WRITE 
NOW! 


The General Secretary 
F. BRIAN PELLY A.F.C. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & + f 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
Chairman & Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON. Esq., O.B.E. 
Chairman of the “ Aret .usa'’ Committee: 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
MANY OLD BOYS TRAINED IN THE *“ ARETHUSA”’’ ARE 
SERVING THEIR COUNTRY IN ITS HOUR OF NEED. 





Don’t forget us, please, when making your Will. 


Legacies are most welcome. 
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Fiction 
No One Now Will Know, By E. M. Delafield. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
The Living and the Dead, By Patrick White. (Routledge. 9s.) 
Shadows on the Wall, By Helen Beauclerk. (Gollancz. 8s.) 
In her latest novel Miss Delafield undertakes to show us that 
backwards is an effective way home. Though unpersuaded, and a 
little worried by some waste of skill and ingenuity, I have 
found myself in the main seduced by the exploratory process, 
the gathering up of clues, for No One Now Will Know has in a 
high degree the unusual merit of deepening steadily in passion 
and wisdom as it advances, until in Part Three, the last two 
hundred pages of the book, we find a beautiful, clear-cut novel 
which, while it could stand alone, does reward and fulfil the 
story through which we travelled back to it. But first, and out 
of particular admiration for Part Three, I must protest against 
Part One—which is only seven pages of juvenile musing and 
chatter in a train near Nice in August, 1939. I found it con- 
ventional and slick, unworthy of the strong story underneath 
it. If its slight point had to be made, I believe it should have 
been made more bitterly. 

For the rest of the story there can only be warm admiration, 
which, as I have said, grows warmer as we travel back. I shall 
not waste space on the plot, which is of emotional complications 
examined in relation to three generations of a family, English and 
creole intermarried, works from 1939 to 1872, and is set mainly 
in Devon and in Monmouthshire, the latter place having the truth 
and the best of it. One could say that Part Two goes too 
slowly, that no very significant character drives it, and that it 
is factually a bit worrying—but, in recompense, it gives us Miss 
Delafield’s ironic humour in its very flower. She is alone, 
I think, among female humorists, in the firmness of her line. 
Most women writers who mock, even the great “ Elizabeth,” 
suggest an uneasy class-consciousness and a hint of self-appre- 
ciation. E. M. Delafield is guiltless of all that ; her irony strides 
and has no time to pause for itself; it is of the kind which 
jerks laughs out of the reader while making him hurry forward 
all the time—and here in Devon, in 1910-14, she lets us have 
family and country life in the full light of her secure tenderness 
towards the young, the innocent, and her merciless amusement 
before the mature. In Part Three, however, she goes deeper. 
Passion is her theme here—though comedy is not absent. She 
builds this passion on lay figures, perhaps, but out of rich 
atmosphere and simplicity of manner she makes it burn. She 
skims rather too much, elegiacally and gently, but still she skims, 
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the truth of a woman’s love for a woman—and as 
current of her story, she might have ridden it more bravel 
However, that might have injured the form of her conclusin: 
As it stands, the last part of her story has, above its we 
of jest and scene, a mournful and lapidary restraint. ™ 
Mr. Patrick White is a young writer of marked talent and | 
have no doubt that The Living and the Dead will be enormous 
admired by many. Were there space one could enlarge on th 
merits, and defects, which will call forth this admiration, byt th 
book, brilliant again and again, is as a whole made airless Mer 
headachy by the draperies, very graceful often, of nepativen 
and self-pity. It is somehow dowdy, a little be'sted. hatin 
lapses into jejune idiom—“ you began to feel that it was os 
that mattered, it was only you, not prayers or Julia , . on 
differently—“ it appeared logical enough. The conjunction ¢ 
two consciously sentient bodies in moments of sensuality a 
too many, and fatiguing. But there can be no doubt of th 
talent. One is tempted to say that if Mr. White were not pny 
thing of a bore he would be magnificent. ’ 
Shadows On a Wall is disappointing. It is a Study, amon 
other things, of a rich, spoilt, hypersensitive woman in senses 
to the first year of this war. It is sensitive, but reiterative and 
somewhat vague of direction. There are entertaining passage 
and Miss Beauclerk’s delicate style is often pleasing. But 100 
often, and in the end, one feels let down. Kate O’Bruy, 


this is a ma 






































Shorter Notices 


The Silence of the Sea and Other Essays. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. BELLOC, as a practised essayist, excites curiosity by the titk 
of his opening paper. He does not fully prove his contention 
that the sea is noiseless, save when it hits something. But he 
sets the reader’s mind working, ready for the many brief essays 
that follow and that deal lightly with historical and literary theme 
and with general topics such as “The Great Sea Serpent” or 
“On Speaking Too Soon” or “The Test of Time.” This is 
indeed a highly varied and amusing collection, full of the author’ 
prejudices, of course, but witty and informing, as in the papers 
on Bunyan and Jane Austen and on “The Unfortunate Great,” 
like Charles the First’s Buckingham. Mr. Belloc alarms us in his 
essay “On the Future of English” by observing that as Latin 
became a common speech in Europe, it was supplanted by many 
vernaculars. Will the same fate, he asks, befall our widespread 
language? 
Carmen Sylva, Queen and Woman. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 
As Rumania has been in our minds of late, Miss Burgoyne’s 
pleasant life of her first queen, Elizabeth of Wied, makes an 
appropriate appearance. To the last generation “ Carmen Sylva,’ 
as she called herself, was well known for her literary activities, 
so rare in crowned heads, While it cannot be said that the Queen 
achieved distinction as an author, Miss Burgoyne justly reminds 
us that she had very definite objects in writing. She wanted 
earn money for her philanthropic enterprises, such as a blind 
school ; she also wished to encourage literature in the very. back- 
ward country to which Charles of Hohenzollern brought her 
1869. Her husband, a shrewd politician and capable soldier, took 
little interest in the Queen’s pursuits, and it does not appear that 
educated Rumanians profited much by her zeal for their folk- 
lore and traditions. But she certainly made Rumania known t0 
the Western world, and this was worth doing two generations 
ago. The memoir is well illustrated. 
My American Diary. By Sir Walter Citrine. (Routledge. §3. 
Sir WALTER CITRINE’S great influence in the English Trade Union 
movement gives a special interest to his record of his journeys 
in the United States, which he visited as a representative of the 
T.U.C. He was there in the winter of 1940-41, and delivered 
many speeches, chiefly for the purpose of informing his audiences 
about the views of industrial Labour in Great Britain. His diary 
shows that he was well received. He met chiefly the leaders & 
the more conservative or traditional Labour organisations in th 
United States, in the American Federation of Labour ; and ht 
occasionally makes a note in his diary of his opinions of men ane 
of political tendencies. Much of the diary, however, is taken 
up with a description of the busy round of a travelling speaker 
There are some sketches of interesting men, as in the description 
of the visit to Mayor La Guardia’s office, and some notes 
aeroplane construction. The book ends with a general review # 
the Labour situation in the United States, and the whole fom 
a good record of observations made at the beginning of th 
American change-over to a war-time mentality. Evidently t 
author felt that there was a danger in the United States 
supposing that good intentions and grandiose plans would pr 
duce the instruments of war, like rabbits out of a hat. It} 
to be hoped that Sir Walter’s work in America may have dont 
something to speed up the actual production of the instruments 
of war. 





By Hilaire Bello. 


By Elizabeth Burgoyne, 
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UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER 


ESTATES 





RECORD OUTPUT AND PROFITS 





RUBBER INDUSTRY AND THE WAR EFFORT 





SIR JOHN HAY’S REVIEW 





The thirty-second annual general meeting of the United Sua 
Betong Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held on 8th July at 19, Fenchurch 
Sueet, London, E.C., Sir John Hay (chairman of the company) 


presiding. 


The chairman 


said: The great struggle in which we are now 


engaged, with its daily recurring events with all that they portend to 


every one of us, overshadows all other interests. 


It is with a con- 


sciousness of that fact that I now propose on this occasion to review 
only very briefly the company’s affairs, 

Sir John pointed out that the company’s output of rubber and 
profits for the year under review were the largest in its history but 
that the benefits to stockholders were not to be measured by the 


extent of the profits. 
The company’s estimated accumulated 


The chief beneficiary was the public revenue. 
liability for taxes exceeded 
a net profit of approximately £300,000 the net 


{200,000, and out of 

amount to be distributed to stockholders would be little over £70,000. 
Reports received from all of the company’s estates were 

uniformly good, particular emphasis being laid on the growing 


strength of the company’s position through its replantings and new 


TI e 


plantings. 


being acknowledged in a steadily increasing assessment which 


1941 was fixed 


improvement in its rubber producing capacity was 
for 
Ibs. 


it Over 17,000,000 


Sir John then spoke of matters of general interest to the industry 


m 
as follows : — 


The first 


AMERICAN RUBBER SUPPLIES 


agreement with America for rubber supplies in volume 


sufficient to provide for the accumulation of a reserve stock and at 
the same time to meet current needs was concluded in June, 1940. 
This was followed by a second agreement in the same year, and just 


before I left 
reached for a 


afrangement was 
hese three agreements provided in total for the eventual 


this year 
accumulation 


of a 


America in November last a provisional agreement was 


further increase in the reserve stock. This latter 
subsequently adopted and formalised in March of 


reserve stock of 430,000 tons. In this way 


America’s policy in the matter of rubber supplies both for defence 


and industrial 
defined. Witt 
as waS practic 
specified times 


Out 





‘urposes was gradually unfolded and her needs clearly 

this open declaration of policy, expressed as far 
le in terms of a definite tonnage for delivery in 
t would hardly have been possible for the I.R.R.C. 
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ved satisfactorily its task of regulating world supplies 
own demands, nor to have won so readily the willing 
co-operation of producers in providing for 
rements., 

THE Export POSITION 
permitted exports during this year have, for the 


history of the regulation scheme, been at the rate 
At the time of preparing these remarks the figures 
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for June are not available, but taking the six months December, 1940- 


May, 1941, the 
800,000 ton 
corresponding 
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or nearly 


umount of permitted exports was equivalent to over 
double the quantity permitted in the last 
re-war period. Due to adverse seasonal influences 
r degree, to some labour unsettlement in certain of 
where European supervision had been largely with- 
ng in defence duties, actual exports fell below that 

0, as between the two periods mentioned they were 
than 300,000 tons. Having regard to the 
rious shortage of shipping, the hazards and _ uncer- 
eas transport, and all the difficulties inseparable from 
from the influence of which rubber producing terri- 
means immune—such an increase in production and 
ire which exceeds anything hitherto attained, is 
is the measure of the co-operation which has been 
n fulfilment of the agreements, the terms of which 
lly accepted as being fair between the parties. 


with our agreements, all the rubber required con- 
hased in the open market within a stipulated price 


] 
» less 


7 


essential functions of the market and distributing 
ontinue to be utilised and exercised by those who 
ledge and experience are best qualified to do so. Our 


has confirmed the belief on which the agreements 
mely, that these abnormal demands will be best 
ng supplies to flow along channels worn by long 
by resort to expedients which, however apparently 
sible, when put to the practical test invariably 
pected difficulties and hindrances and the end 


h less efficient. 


in 


AMERICA’S RESERVE STOCK 
ng the great increase in exports to the extent which 
1, the accumulation of America’s reserve stock has 


t the rate anticipated. This is due primarily, but not 
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solely, to an increase in American consumption well beyond what 
was estimated. As a corrective to this situation, America has 
announced her decision to take measures to restrict current consump- 
tion to the more normal figure of 600,000 tons per annum and thus 
set free a greater surplus for the more rapid accumulation of a reserve 
stock. Simultaneously, and as a natural consequence of that measure, 
it has been decided to centralise all purchases for America through 
the Rubber Reserve Company and it is only for purchases made by 
the Reserve Company or its agent that export licences to America 
are now being granted. In more normal times this concentration of 
such great buying power might be regarded with some alarm, but 
these are by no means normal times, and since the purpose which the 
measure is designed to serve is none other than the more equitable 


distribution of supplies and the more rapid accumulation of 
stocks, the continuance of our ready co-operation is assured 
along lines which maintain unimpaired the essential functions of 


the market. 

This matter of rubber supplies to America is one of many 
transactions with that country which, in present circumstances, are 
fraught with tremendous consequences. We were never in doubt as 
to the side on which America’s sympathies lay; that sympathy, 
happily for us, has developed to a stage of material aid ever- 
increasing in volume and in power and expressed in ships and all the 
modern equipment of war. It is largely on the reliance of the con- 
tinuance of that great and powerful aid that our hopes of victory 
are based. We as an industry have an opportunity of supplying to 
America one of the products now necessary for defence as well as 
for the conduct of modern war—an opportunity we should embrace 
readily. It is in this larger setting that we should view the matter 
of rubber supplies to America and, by the ready manner in which 


we discharge our obligations, and by our resourcefulness in 
overcoming any incidental difficulties that arise, demonstrate our 
gratitude for their great and vital aid which becomes daily more 


potent. 

This is the first time I have had occasion to speak to you since I 
returned from America and I would like to take the opportunity 
of saying publicly how greatly I appreciated the sympathetic and 
understanding manner in which my representations were received. 
Since I returned to this country I have been the medium through 
which suggestions have been made and criticisms offered regarding 
operations under the agreements, and I need hardly say that these 
have been received in the same spirit of friendliness. 


rO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Almost simultaneously with America’s decision to centralise 
through one agency the buying of the whole of her rubber require- 
ments, there has been put into operation in this country a similar 
measure under the designation of rubber control. From henceforth. 
therefore, for the world’s main requirements of rubber there will 
be only two buyers. One of the many functions of the London 
rubber market was to act as a distributing centre for the rubber 
requirements of Europe. Owing to the misfortunes of war, this func- 
tion has for the time being ceased, whilst speculative business, per- 
missible in peace time, is no longer appropriate to present war-time 
conditions and has been gradually eliminated. The weight of these 
losses has become increasingly felt, and in these circumstances, and 
despite the fact that rubber control in this country relates only 
to a quantity of rubber which is a mere fraction of what America 
uses, it is not surprising that the decision to control and all that it 
implies is viewed with great apprehension in the London rubber 
market. It is appreciated that in the circumstances in which 
the appointment was made the chief function of the Rubber Con- 
troller must be to discourage all unnecessary trading and to bring 
rubber supplies in the most direct line from the producer to the 
consumer. None the less, this involves a great deal of hardship and 
loss which falls upon intermediaries who, in normal times, exercise 
a useful function and make their valuable contribution to the general 
trade of the country.. That these problems should arise without any 
prior consideration for their treatment is but another example of 
the many distressing consequences of our piecemeal and department- 
ally-minded approach to war economy. Those who by present cir- 
cumstances are deprived of their livelihood should not be left to the 
haphazards of war. Total war has its casualties in the field of com- 
merce as well as on the field of battle. The former require 
treatment as well as the latter. 


THE War EFFORT 

The measures taken in relation to our own industry, as well as 
all other measures affecting industry as a whole, must be considered 
in their larger context and they can only be judged in relation to 
how they serve the supreme purpose, which is the successful prose- 
cution of the war. Our war effort, with its countless examples of 
courage, endurance, devotion and sacrifice, has in part been magnifi- 
cent, but in other respects, even at this advanced stage, it still is 
inadequate and deficient. In the economic sphere, using that phrase 
in its widest sense, there has been a too evident lack of the vision 
to conceive and the courage to apply the measures that are necessary 
for the effective mobilisation of our manpower and for the direction 
of our efforts towards our one overriding purpose. 


SUPPLIES 


We contend against an enemy superlatively equipped by long years 
of preparation, endowed with exceptional powers of organisation, 
possessed of high executive capacity expressed in swift and skilful 
action, and sustained by the fanatical devotiori of a people whose 
numbers greatly outstrip ours. The fight against this formidable 
Power demands our utmost exertions, which can only be rendered 
fully effective by a thorough-going organisation which brings to bear 
m the proper place and in full measure the services of every one of 
us, inspired and sustained by a single-minded devotion to the State 
in this time of crisis. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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but then there 


Tue fifty-sixth annual general meeting of Harland and Wolff, Limited, 
was held on Thursday, July 3rd, at the Grand Centra! Hotel, Royal 
Avenue, Belfast 
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(Continued from page 45) 
You will probably recall the closing passage of Shakespeare’s “ King 


John,” with its brave boast that :— 


“This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror,” 

immediately follows this qualifying line: — 

“But when it first did help to wound itself.” 


Any and every diversion from the war effort, neglect or inefficiency, 
are wounds on the body politic, weakening our resistance and leading 
to infirmity of purpose. 
have “business as usual,” and whether in Government or in trade 
or commerce we must be prepared to abandon our peace-time prac- 
tices and forgo all activities other than 
the war effort. 
daily peace-time tasks, we are often too apt to think of the imme- 
diate dangers to our own particular interests 
ourselves that far greater issues are involved, and it is only in so 
far as we make the sacrifices adequate to safeguard our security and 
liberty that our more immediate and lesser interests can be preserved. 


In present circumstances, we can no longer 


those which contribute to 
Immersed and engrossed in the performance of our 


We have to remind 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


HARLAND AND WOLFF LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 





Mr. F. E. Rebbeck, D.L., J.P., chairman of the company, presided. 
The secretary (Mr. A. T. Marshall) having read the notice con- 


vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The chairman intimated that in accordance with the notification to 


shareholders issued with the directors’ report, for obvious reasons it 


would be impossible for him to make his usual speech covering the 
firm’s activities. He therefore formally moved the adoption the 
report and accounts 

Mr. John Craig seconded the resolution, which was carried 


unanimously. 


The retiring directors, Mr. Charles Payne and Mr. H. P. Harland, 


were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., 
were reappointed. 
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| the good. There is nothing like a gently rising gilt-edged market 


| 1941 as for 1940. 


1941 
FINANCE AND IN VESTMEN? 


By CUSTOS 


MarKETS are selective, but they are remarkably good, As I he 
often emphasised in these notes, there are technical influ . 
making for a rise independently and even in face of any a 
from the war front. When the war news seems favourable 

it undoubtedly does at the moment, the advance becomes - 
rapid. Gilt-edged are still in the forefront, which js all « 


to keep investment morale high, and help on the savings move. 
ment. Without subscribing to the view sponsored in some 
quarters of the City that events are shaping in the direction g 
a 2} per cent. long-term interest rate, I am convinced that 
Whitehall holds the whip hand. I hope it will not Arive the 
market too hard. 


Outside gilt-edged buying is not on any great scale, but jp. 
vestors and speculators, while showing considerable discrimig, 
tion, are ranging over a wide field. Home rails, Argentine Tails, 
industrial equities, oils and Kaffirs are all attracting a following 
In some of the buying one can even detect a predilection for shary 
with peace-time recovery possibilities. What other explanatigg 
fits the sharp rise in gas stocks and greyhound racing shares? 


HIGH-YIELDING PREFERENCE SHARES 


While the emphasis in all investment policy must be 
Government bonds there must be many people to whom incom 
yield is still important. They may be interested, therefore, in the 
following preference shares offering good returns: 


Yield. 
Price. o 
Amalgamated Press 7% £1 Cum. Pret. 14s. Od. ... 10 
Austin Motors 20% ros. Pref. Ord. 25s.0d. ... 8 
Coast Lines 64° £1 Cum. Pref. 16s. 6d. ... 7} 
Gaumont-British 53% £1 Pref. 8s. 6d. 13 
Platt Bros. 7°% £1 Pref. 14s. od. 10 








All the shares included in my list are slightly speculative, bu 
in my view the risk is adequately counterbalanced in the high 
yield. It would not be surprising if buyers at today’s prices get 
the benefit of a moderate rise in capital value. Yields on this 
type of share will almost certainly fall as the search for income 
goes on. 


SIR JOHN HAY ON RUBBER 





Every shareholder in the rubber plantation industry should 
study Sir John Hay’s review at the United Sua Betong meeting 
He makes it clear that although, owing mainly to rising dome 
tic demand, America’s reserve stocks are not being built » 
at the rate anticipated, the British producing industry ha 
achieved an enormous increase in shipments. He approves the 
centralisation of America’s purchases through the Rubber Reserve 
Company, and the setting up of the Rubber Control here. Thes 
are measures appropriate to the special needs of the times. Sit 
John is critical, however, of the method by which the Rubber 
Control was brought into being, and is sympathetic to the cas 
of those in Mincing Lane who now find themselves without 4 
livelihood. As for the earnings prospects of United Sua Betong, 
they are obviously good, but Sir Kingsley Wood will take heavy 
toll of the increase in gross profits. 


BANK INTERIMS HELD 


Nobody expected any change in the interim dividends of the 
banks and none has been announced. It would have been foolish 
of the banks to make any cuts unless the earnings compelled them 
and fortunately the necessity has not arisen. Expenses are high, 
and advances, the most remunerative outlet for banking funds 
are still falling, but against these factors one can set the increas 
in deposit resources, and the favourable experience in relation © 
bad debts. Unless something unforeseen happens, the odds aft 
strongly in favour of the banks paying the same dividends fot 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 122 


‘oken for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
ek’ $ crossword Puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No-venvelopes will (6). 


NT 


must bear a 24d. 
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(8). 


Solutions should be on the form appearing a % lant (6). 
vinner and the solution will be published in the follow- 9. The youngster s frozen, pro- 1s Where to find a waistcoat (9). 
stamp, otherwise they bably about the feet words) oA f li Will 
. cannot be accepted.) (5, 3). 16. of good liquor 1 
10. See 26 end a contest quicker Than 
cle NI. justice, judge, or vicar’ 























words) (7, 7). 


(6). 
17. Very queer (5). 


Authority (5). 
21. Burrowest? (6). 


company? (9). 
28. Supple (6). 


the range (6). 








SOLUTION ON JULY 25th 








ACROSS 
1. One can’t get higher than this 


5. Make it less with a difference 


12, 13. Not half-time 


14. Head-dress mostly for town 


20. I'd join the Port of London 


29. Cod makes this with skate (8). 
30. The resc is between them (6). 
31. “I wonder often 
—— buy One half so precious 
as the stuff they sell ” 


what the 


8). 
ae Awe IANDE'R 
DOWN B N 
1. The patient says how it makes i at We 
him feel (6). CRER 


2. One doesn’t unless one gets 


penny aft 


3. It’s dismal with a 
(5). 

4. Truly I get axed before being 
decorated (5). 

6. Press part out of them (9). 





7. A booking-clerk isn’t neces- 
sarily this (8). 

. She should make the ball 
break if she plays cricket (8). 

11. Feel round the edge of this 


oo 





scores (2 (Sheridan) (6). 


18. Saul taps with these (8). 

19. French link of classic origin 
(8). 

22. One must be smart on this (6). 

23. Sappers in wagers (6). 

26 and 10. It’s sweet in Italy 
(2 words) (5, 6). 


24. The vocalist leaves his alter- 

: - . boo! od 
native number unstated (5). 27. Of rare ks and go 
25. Age when travelling—with 


friends (5). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 120 





Hs ff ea 
uv A 


Omar) A ullls xiic ie Me 











ae 





Sima ondah lt THES 





The winner of Crossword No. 120 is Mrs. Miller, 40, Hope 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 





THE esate OF AUSTRALASIA 


1835.) 


West End Branch: 


‘ 











| £4,000,000 ; Reserve L 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, net aa 2 the even 
17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. aeaeTs  ORANTED 


“ul 


ir 






THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital 
bility 


Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up —, 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of bein 
f and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up 
£3,.250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600 ‘000. 


e... 2 the Bank's Branches throurhout the Australian States 
,000; Currency Reserve, and Dominion of New Zealand rELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
rt tter Cred 


he Charter, £4,500,000, 


of edit and Travellers’ Cheques issued. BILLS 


throughout Australia and New re “pure! ased or § for Collection DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
. Credit and Drafts, also terms which may be ascertained n application 
in all parts of the world. HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END 


AGENCY: 15, CARLOS PLACRE, W.1. 














PURELY PERSONAL. 



























yERMAL.INE BREAD has the “ 
trength giving properties of ‘‘ Bermaline” 
Ask Baker, or write BERMALINE, 
W.1. 














yLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 
) sure iranteed, world-famed. 3 










received by vicar’s 
“ ull be acknowledged.—Please cend to 





ypewtg. snemeute ex. MSS. ts. carbon 
0 words.—-Muss N. MCFARLANE 
Marine Parade, L eigh- on-Sea, Essex. 





Cc AMI RAS WANTED. — Leica 
Highest prices in England 
offered. <x ALLACE vieiteban ney NewBond St.,W.1 











ONOMA \RKS —Perm. London address.—$s. p.a. 
Royalty.—Write,BM/MONO 23,W.C.1 


to listen to Edmund “Watts on the 
rvice programme next Sunday, July 13th, 











TOM LONG’s a “great production ” 


7 DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION appeals for Lady, 63, whose life 
has been devoted to working for others, now crippled 
with arthritis, has had leg amputated. All sources of 
income gone. PLEASE HELP. (Case 129).—Appeal 
*S,” 74 Brook Green, W.6. 
YHREE times bombed the MOTHERS’ CLINIC 
‘| carries on national work for happy marriage and 
parenthood under frightful difficulues. Nurses and 
doctors for personal visits, all letters answered. DR. 
MARIE STOPES asks the few remaining rich to help 
Restoration Fund. 108 Whitfield St., London, W.1. 
4 ee SS effort and indomitable persistence alone 
enable Guys Hospital, S.E.1, to overcome many 
war-time difficulties. Will you please help by sending 
a gift to the APPEAL SECRETARY ¢ 
\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





APPOINTMENTS 

( pwars to loss of staff due to the war the Head- 

Pare of Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 
Dr. F. C. Happold), requires next term Two ASSISTANT 
} ota to teach English and French in the main 
school and in the Sixths. He is willing to consider 
suitable men of literary and linguistic ability without 
previous teaching experience. ‘There is also a vacancy 
for a BloLoGy MASTER. 

Bishop Wordsworth’s School is a public school, aided 
by the Wilts County Council, and has a reputation for 
its pioneer educational work.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER immediately. 


EI DU CA’ r TONAL AND | SC HOL ARSHIPS 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

A Special War-time Course can_now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hall, 
Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. (on the borders of Rut- 
land). 

For full Prospectus, apply to the SecrerTary, St. 
Stephen’ sC hambers, ‘Telegraph Street, E.C.2 


YUBLIC AND__ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c, 
ros. 6d. net 
DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum. Street, W.C.1 I. 


‘T. PE ETER’S HAL i. >, OXFORD. —Open to visitors 

N (women and men). From August 9th to Septem- 

ber 27th. 2 guineas per week inclusive. 

All bookings and correspondence up to pape 30th to 

Ho.ipays SECRETARY, an Y.W.C.A., Great 

Russell 1. Te London, Ww. Cur. After August 30th to 
Y.W.C.A., c/o St. Peter’ s Hall, Oxford. 














ENN CLUB, 22 Bedford Place, W.C.1. (Mus. 4718) 

quiet accommodation, penne Breet = ny ‘lounges, hot 

and cold water in all bedrooms. Weekly terms from 
£2 6s. od. 


, ~ — 
S C H O O he S belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS Sox AKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend F ees). 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract... 195: 9-18: {£120 
Ackworth— Separate Junior House for Youngest Boys 

Bootham School, York _... -» 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading... 150° 13-19: £189 
Leighton Park Junior School - wa 8-13: £136 


Grre_s’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr, Pontefract.. 165 9-18: £123 
The Mount School, York... «» IIQ: 12-19: £150 

Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks 171 9-17: £90 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden 220 10-18: £99 
Friends’ Saf. Wald. :(JuniorSchool) 30: 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School,Winscombe,Soms’t 200° 10-18: £14t 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb.. 125: 10-17: {or 

Co-EDUCATIONAL ‘MODERN ‘BoaRDING SCHOOL 
Sibford School, nr.Banbury,Oxon 158: 10-17: £87, 

Apply direct to the School or to 
The Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, 
_F riends House, E uston Road, L ondon, N. W.r 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES" 
JREFRESH “YOURSELF in English — “Country, 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
oo, Lrp,, St. George’s House, Regent Street, 
I 








For nearly 12 months London has 

borne the brunt of enemy alr 
attack Gifts are urgently requested for our 
WAR RELIEF FUND. to enable our 3200 
Missionaries, who are living and working in 
the most-bombed areas, to give assistance to 
the homeless and others. Second-hand clothing 
also needed Please address: Seeretary for War 
Relief, LONDON CITY MISSION, ~ Great 
College Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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. ° ° ° ° ° rogre: 

A continued state of abnormal strain and suspense is likely, especially in ion 
middle and later life, to have a devitalizing effect and, to counteract system drive 
° ° ° ° : . = . Russia 
this devitalization, you cannot do better than take a revitalizing course of mornit 
‘Phyllosan’ brand tablets. hens 
° ‘6A great the Ge 
Tha ware cae . __ ”. - ie ; " ' . ’ south 
The revitalizing effect of these wonderful little tablets upon the blood and blessing ” ¥ ys Kic 
tissues, their fortifying influence upon the heart and nerves, their stabilising “! ve proved ‘Phyllow’ BF tue, 
Vs ; ae tablets to be a great blessmy HM armou 
effect upon abnormal blood pressure, have been both scientifically established Being in a very bad state ¢ I advanc 
: P , health, 1 tried them. 1 became reoa} 

and confirmed by many years of experience. tn ute, at an e oe 
eemed wort livin I am never “2 9 : 

Just two tiny tablets three times a day before meals. But if you take the without a botile in my | sail 
‘ s . and DATE ret Pi HY. hut d rf c™ * _ 5 

tablets regularly, we belicve the results will astonish you. numerous friends.” (Mrs)— | fated. 
, . but tl 

organ! 

e need | 

Start taking a 

Pea 

6 9 Th 

thing 
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signe 

that } 

— genet 

BRAND TABLETS take 

. . . harb 

to revitalize your Flood, fortify your Heart, correct your Blood Pressure f ;"\ 
stimulate your Metabolism, strengthen your Nerves, increase your Vital Forces ~ 
Of all chemists: 3/5, 5/8 (double quantity), and 20/-. Including Purchase Tax _— 

both 

Proprietary rights are not claimed apart from the registered trade mark ‘ Phyllocan,’ which és the property and denotes the products of Natural Chemi ds, Lid given 
—— repa' 
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Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tus Srectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, July 11, 1941 ut 





